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The Koch Kings of Kémaripa—By HLA. Garr, Hsq., I. ©, S, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Perhaps the most interesting epoch in Assam history is that 
in which the Koch dynasty rose to power, and after defeating the 
petty chicfs amongst whom the country had been split up after the 
fall of the Pála rulers, succeeded in consolidating their rule throughout 
the ancient Kámarúpa, and in reviving for a time the pristine glories of 
that once famous kingdom. 

Several accounts of the Koch dynasty are already available,* but 
by far the most detailed narrative of the early founders of this king- 
dom with which I am acquainted, is that contained in a manuscript his- 
tory [ Vamsdvali or Purushanéma ( Sanskrit ) ] in the possession of 
Raja Lakshmi Narayana Kuar, the leading representative of the Dar- 
rang branch of the Koch family, 

This history is supposed to have been written, about 1806 A. D., 
by Strya Hari Ganaka, under the orders of Raja Samudra Narayana, 
It is inseribed on oblong strips of Sacht bark, and each page is illus- 
trated. The story ends suddenly with the death of Parikshit, and as 
there is nothing to show that the work was considered finished, it is con- 
jectured that the author died before he had completed it. 

As no account of this Vamsdvali has hitherto appeared in print, I 
propose to furnish an abstract of it now, and to take the opportunity 
to give a sketch of what is known of the country before the Koch kings 
rose to power, and to examine one or two questions connected with this 
dynasty regarding which existing accounts differ, in the light of 
the information afforded by this history and also of inscriptions on 
temples and other sources. 


* Of, Asémburanjis by BisveSwar and Réi Gundbhirém Barua, Robinson’s 
Descriptive Aceount of Assam, Dr, Hunter’s Statistical accounts of Koch Bihar and 
Rangpur, and the aceounts by Buchanan Hamilton, Babu Rám Chandra Ghosh and 
other authorities cited in Dr. Hunter’s works. 

t Sarya Hari Ganaka is reputed to have been the greatest Sanskrit scholar of 
his time in Assam. Ho was the author of numerous Sanskrit aud Assamese works, 
and his descendant, Manbh4l Mandal, holds a deed of gift dated 1720 Sak (1804 
A.D.) by whieh the hom King mado a grant of land to Súrya Hari in recognition 
of his learning and piety. 

f Including the Varsdvali of Rájá Prasiddha Narayana Kuar, a manuscript 
egoy of tho Yogint Tantra iu the possession of a Bráhmag of Hanli Mohanpur, 
in whieh the propheeies of the gods have from timo to timo been brought up to 
date, and lastly a few inscription in tomples, and the references made to the Koch 
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The early history of Kámarúpa is wrapped in mystery, and our 
Kamarupa before the knowledge of it is drawn from dubious and 
een aea, fragmentary references in the Mahábhárata, and 
in the Purdnas and Tantras, chief amongst which may be mentioned the 
Yogint Tantra and the Bhdgavata and Kaliké Purdnas. 
The boundaries of the country varied gveatly from time to time. 
In the Yogini Tantra it is said that Káma- 
rapa comprised the country between the Kara- 
toyá and the Dikrai, so that it included not only the whole of what 
is now known as the Brahmaputra Valley, but also Rangpur and the 
State of Koch Bihar. It was subdivided into four portions, viz: 
Kamapitha from the Karatoya to the Sankosh, Ratnapitha from 
the Sankosh to the Rupahi, Suvarnapitha from the Rupahi to the 
Bharali, and Saumarpitha from the Bharali to the Dikkara-basini or 
Dikrai. It is described as bounded on the North by Kuijagiri, on the 
West by the Karatoya, on the Hast by the Girikafijaka, and on the South 
by the junetion of the Brahmaputra and Lakshma rivers. lt is added 


Extent of Kamarupa, 


that Kamardpa is three cornered and is 100 yojanas in breadth and 
300 yojanas in length.* According to the Káliká Purdna, Kámákhyá and 
Pragjyotishapura were situated in the centre of Kamartpa, and the 
Vishnu Purina adds that the country extended around it for 100 yojanas 
in all directions.¢ In the Mahábhárata, Bhagadatta’s Empire of Prág- 
jyotisha or Kamartipa is spoken of as extending to the seacoast,t and 
the eopper plate of Vanamala, which will be referred to further on, says 
that the rule of that monarch also extended to the sea.§ 

Hinen Tsiang places the circumference of the country when he 
visited it, at 10,000 l, from which General Cunningham infers that 
it must, at that time, have comprised the whole of the Brahmaputra 
Valley as well as Koch Bihar and Bhotan.|| 

The name of the country is mythologically explained as follows :— 

When Sati died of grief at the reproaches of her husband Siva, the 

Origin ofname “Kama- latter, overcome by remorse, wandered about 
ADE” the world carrying her dead body on his head. 
In order to put a stop to his penance Vishnu followed him and lopped 


Kings by Musalmén historians, whieh have beon made accessible by Blochmann in 
the J. A. 8. B. for 1872. 

* Edition published in Caleutta at the Bangobashi press in 1294 Sal, pp. 76, 77. 

+ Káliká Purana, page 91, of Edition published at the Bangobashi press; and 
Vishnu Purina, pago 81 of Edition published at the same press. 

t Sabha Parva, XX VI, XXVII.’ The references found elsewhere to the differ- 
ent parts of the Mahábhárata are to the translation of Pratap Chandra Roy. 

§ J. A. 8. B. IX, (Part I1) 773. 

|| Ancient geography of India, Volumo I, Buddhist period, p 500. 
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away the body picce-meal with his discus. The body fell to earth 
in 51 different pieces, and wherever each piece fell, the ground was held 
to be sacred. Her organs of generation fell on Nilachala hill near 
Gauhati, and the deity of that place was thenceforth known as 
Kámákhyá, the goddess of sexual desire. As Siva still continued 
to do penance, the other gods became afraid that he would thereby 
acquire universal power, and accordingly despatched Kémadeva, the 
Indian Cupid, to make him fall in love again, and thereby break his 
penance. Kamadeva succeeded in his Mission, but so enraged was Siva 
at the result, that he burnt him to ashes by a fiery glance from the 
eye in the centre of his forehead. Kamadeva eventually recovered his 
original form, and the place in which this took place was ever after- 
wards known as Kamartipa. 

The earliest recorded king of Kamartipa, of whom however, very 
little is known, was named Mahiranga Dána- 
va.* He was succeeded by his son Hataka 
Asura, after whom came Sambara Asura and then Ratna Asura.+ 

After this, there was a chief named Ghataka, the ruler of the 
Kirátas, who are said to have been a power- 
ful race, much addicted to eating flesh and 


Mahiranga Danava, 


Ghataka Kirata. 


drinking strong drinks. 

Ghataka was defeated and slain by Naraka, who was born 
of the earth by Vishnu, and had been depu- 
ted by him to exterminate the Kirdtas. Hav- 
ing succeeded in doing this, he made Pragjyotishapura (the mo- 
dern Gauhati) his capital,§ and settled numerous Bréihmans at 
Kamakhyd. His rule extended from the Karatoy4 on the West, 
to the Dikrdig on the East. It is said that he married Máyá, the 


Naraka Asura. 


* Notices of Mahiranga and his successors will be fonnd in tho Kélik4é Purána 
Chaps. 86-42, andon page 81 of the Yogint Tantra. In the Raghuvarhéa, itis re- 
lated that Raghu crossed the Brahmaputra with a view to attacking the king of 
Pragjyotisha or Kámarúpa. The latter is said to have submitted without ventur- 
ing to give battle, and to have paid a tribute of war elephants. The name of the 
king is not mentioned. 

+ The names Danava and Asura, indicate that theso kings were of aboriginal 
origin. According to the Vamsdvali of Prasiddha Náráyan Kuar, Sambar, who is mon- 
tioned in the text as the grandson of Mahiranga, was the founder of the dynasty. He 
is there spoken of as the son of Brahmá, and is said to have had his capital at 
Rangamati. 

t Apparently he only subdued them. In the Udyoga Parvan, his son Bhaga- 
datta is referred to as bringing Kirátas to the aid of Duryodhana. (XVIII, 15-16.) 


§ There is a hill near Ganhaéti which is still known as the hill of Naraka 
Asur. 
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daughter of the king of Vidarbha or Kundina. Naraka was greatly 
favoured by Vishnu who placcd him in charge of Kámákhyá, and told 
him that so long as that goddess was pleased with him he would do 
well, but that if he angered her, he would suffer, and that he himself 
would then desert him, It is said that Naraka carried off 10,000 girls 
as wives, aud that he became so proud that he asked Kámákhyá to 
marry him, To this the goddess assented on condition that he ereeted 
a temple to her on Nildechala and also constructed a tank and a road 
to the temple ina single night. Naraka accepted the terms and had 
almost accomplished his task, when the goddess caused a cock to crow 
before dawn, and saying that that was a proof that day had come, 
evaded her promise and refused to marry him. Overeome with rage, 
Naraka slew the cock, and thé place where he did this is still known as 
Knukuta-Kata (the place where the cock was killed). But Naraka’s 
crowning misfortune was his refusal to permit Vasishtha Muni to go 
to worship at Kamalkhya, in consequence of which the Muni cursed 
Naraka and Kamakhya, saying that thenee forward no one who wor- 
shipped at Kamakhya’s shrine should see the fulfilment of his desire. 
By the aid of Siva, the duration of this curse was limited to three 
hundred years, but Naraka had now completely alienated both Kaméa- 
khyá and Vishnn and was cventually slain by the latter in the incarna- 
tion of Krishna. Krishya’s invasion of Pragjyotishapura is described in 
the Bhdgavata and Vishnu Purdnas, in the latter of which it is stated that 
his attack on Naraka was instigated by Indra.* The eapital was defend- 
ed by sharp páñjís and by numerous outworks erected by the Asnra Murn, 
but Krishna cut his way through with his discus and slew Muu and 
his sons. He then entered the city and engaged in a terrible combat 
with Naraka, and after killing thousands of daityas, he clove Naraka in 
twain with his discus. He recovercd the golden earrings of Aditi and 
other property scized by him, and sent the 10,000 girls imprisoned in his 
harem together with his 6,000 elephants and his horses to Dvdraka. 
Naraka left two sons, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta, of whom tlie 
former was appointed by Krishna to succeed 
him as king of Pragjyotisha. Bhagadatta 
is frequently referred to in the Mahábhárata. In the Sabha Parvan, 
it is related that he was defeated by Arjuna after a battle which 
lasted for’ cight days.t Later on, when the forces of the Kau- 
ravas and Pandavas were being mustered for the last struggle, 


Bhagadatta. 


* Bhigavata Purina (Edition published at the Bangobasht press) X, 59, and 
Vishnu Purana, pp. 81—83 ( V, 29) 

+ Sabha Parvau, secs. KXVI and XXVII. His troops are describedas a host 
of Kirátas and Chinas, aud numerous other warriors that dwelt on the seacoust. 


Mo tp Po 
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Bhagadaita went to the assistance of Duryodhana with an Ak- 
shauhini of troops consisting of Chinas and Kirdtas,* At the final 
battle of Kurukshetra, ho performed prodigies of valour, and no less 
than four sections of the Drona Parvan are devoted to a narrative of 
his heroic deeds, from the time when he rescued Duryodhana from the 
onslaughts of Bhima to his fight with Arjuna, in which he was at last 
defeated and slain. The issue of this last combat is ascribed to the 
magic intervention of Krishna, who rendered harmless the invincible 
weapon which he had previously given to Bhagadatta’s father Naraka.t 

Bhagadatta was succeeded by othcrs of his line, one of whom, 
Pralambha, is described as having been an 
unusually powerful prince. By his wife Jivada, 
he had a son named Hajara, and the latter, by his wife Tara, who was 
an incarnation of Lakshmi, had in his turn a son named Vanamala. 
A copper plate containing a grant of land by the latter to a Brahman 
which was found near Tezpur in 1840 A. D., is the authority for the 
account of Bhagadatta’s successors here given.t 

Tt has been assumed that Vanamála was of the Pala dynasty, but 
his asserted descent from Naraka makes this impossible; this assumed 
aneestry, and the fact that he bore the Kshattriya title Varman or Bar- 
man, renders it much more likely that ho was a converted aboriginal 
potentate of the same class as the Khyen and Koch kings. 

The so-ealled Rajas of Rani, in Kamrip, elaim to be descended from 
the lineage of Bhagadatta. 

Krishna frequently appears in Assam Mythology. We have al- 
ready seen how he slew Naraka and set up 
his son Bhagadatia in his stead. He is also 
said to have carried off his bride Rukmini from her father Bhishmaka, 
the king of Kundilya§ or the country around Sadiyd, between the 
Dikrang and Dibong rivers. The name of this monarch is still pre- 
served in upper Assam, and a ruined fort, some sixteen miles north of 
Sadiya, is attributed to his reign.|| The name of the kingdom sur- 
vives in the Kundil river. 


Bhagadatta’s successors. 


Rape of Rukmini. 


* Udyoga Parvan, sec. XVIII. 

+ Drona Parvan, secs. XXVI—XXX. 

{t J. A. 5. B. IX, p. 766. The plate bears a dato in an unknown ora—“ Samvat 
19”. Presumably this refers to the date of the king’s succession. 

§ According to ordinary Paurdnik accounts, Bhishmaka was king of Kundina 
or Vidarbha, the modern Berar, in Central India.—EHd. : 

|| These ruins wore described by Colonel Hannay in the J. A. S B. for 1848, 
p. 459. It is not unlikely that further research amongst this and other ruins 
in the same direction, would add considerably to our knowledge of ancient Assam 
history. 
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Krishna’s grandson, Aniruddha, carried off Usha, the daughter of 
Bana Raja, king of Sonitapura, the city of 
blood, now known by the Assamese equivalent, 
Tezpur—in consequence of which he was caught by that monarch 
and imprisoned. The subsequent invasion of Bana Rájá’s kingdom by 
Krishna and the rescue of Aniruddha is described in the Bhdgavaté 
Purdna and elsewhere. From the Káliká Purdza it appears that Raja 
Bana was the contemporary and friend of Naraka.* 
From these stories, allthat we can gather with eertainty is that 
Conclusion to bo drawn the Brahmaputra Valley was known to the 
from these legends. Aryan invaders of India at a very early pe“ 
riod, and that the process of couverting the aboriginal tribes to Hin- 
duism, which is going on before our eyes to-day, commeneed long be- 
fore the time of which we have any authentic record. 

Kámarúpa appears to have been a famous place for pilgrimages and 
devotions, and the fame of Kamakhya and the Brahmakunda had spread 
abroad at a very early date. In the Tantras it is said: “Elsewhere 
deities are scarce, but in Kamartpa, they are found in every house.” 

At the beginning of the Sakaditya era, a king named Devesvara 
ruled somewhere in Kamaripa, but the site 
of his capital is unknown. He was a Siidra 
by easte, and is said to have tried to prevent the spread of Buddhism 
and to propagate the worship of Kamakhya, but without any very 
great suecess. 

In the Yogint Tantra, mention is made of Nagagankara or Nágá- 
khya, who is said to have been born of the 
Karatoya river, about 378 A. D., and to have 
founded a dynasty which ruled for four hundred years. His capital 
was above the Ndgagankara temple at Pratapgarh, in Vishnundtha 
(Bishnath). 

Our earliest authentic knowledge of the eountry is derived from 

Hiuen Tsiang’s account the writings of Hiuen Tsiang, the celebrated 
of Kamarupa. Chinese traveller and pilgrim. He visited 
Kámarúpa about 640 A. D., at which time a Hindú prince named 


And of Usha. 


Devesvara. 


Wagasankara. 


* Vishnu Puréna, Book V, Chaps. 32, 33, and Káliká Purana, p. 94. The 
events deseribed here form the subject of one of the earliest known epics in the 
Assameso language. It is known as Kumdra-haraya, and is said to have been written 
by Sri Chandra Bharati. 

It shonld bo noted that Tezpur is not the only place which claims to be the 
site of Rájá Bana’s capital. The remains of what is said to be the city of this king, 
ave still pointed out at a placca few miles south of Dinajpur, which to this day 
is known as Bán Rájár garh. (Anandarim Borna’s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 113.) 


` 
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Kumara Bhaskara Varman* was ou the throne. He describes this ruler 
asa Brahman, but by this it seems doubtful whether he meant any- 
thmg more than that he was a Hindi and not a Buddhist. Barman is 
a well known Kshattriya title, and is one which is commonly adopted to- 
day by Kacharis, when they accept Hinduism and assume the sacred 
thread, on the fiction that they are concealed Kshattriyas. The method 
of conversion by fictions such as this is, doubtless, of very ancient date, 
and from the fact that this prince described himself as “Barman,” it 
seems not unreasonable to presume that he was a Hindú convert from 
some aboriginal tribe. The presumption is strengthened by the fact 
that his subjects are described as being of small stature with dark yel- 
low complexions, and by our knowledge that subsequent rulers, e.g., the 
Khyen and Koch kings, were nothing more than Hinduised aborigines. 

Hiueu Tsiang reports that the people adored aud offered sacrifices 
to the Devas, and adds that although Buddhism was not forbidden, its 
votaries were scarce. 

The soil is described as being deep and fertile, and the towns were 
surrounded by moats filled with water brought from rivers or banked 
up lakes. The people were fierce in appearance, but upright and 
studious; their language differed somewhat from that spoken in Mid- 
India. In his time, as now, the country was famous for wild elephants, 
which were especially numerous in the south-east. $ 

After Hinen Tsiang’s account, we are again left with no authen- 

End of Naraka’s dy- tic information regarding the country, It is 
nasty. said that Subáhu was born in the 19th genera- 
tion beginning from Naraka, in the lineage of Bhagadatta. Subáhu 
became an ascetic and went to the Himalayas, and was succeeded by 
his son Suparud who was killed by his ministers. 

Then a Kshattriya Sannydsi named Jitári, came from the west and 
founded a kingdom. He deserted Gauhati and 
built a capital further west. His contempo- 
rary Jalpesvara had his capital where the Sakta temple of Jalpesgvara 
( which he founded) now stands, in the Jalpaiguri District. Jitári was 
succeeded in turn by Subali, Padma Nardyana, Chandra Narayana, 

* Si-yu-ki. Beal’s trans. II. p. 196. 
+ The Ahom capitals were inthe same way encircled by moats, and the old 


Kachari capital at Dimápur was similarly protected on two sides, while the Dhan- 
siri flowed along tho third side. 


Jitari. 


t These animals appear always to have been plentiful, for wo read in the 
Raghuvamésa that the king of Kámarúpa or Prágjyotisha gave many elephants 
as tribute to Raghu ( IV—83 ), and in the Vishnu Purana (p. 81) it is stated 
that Krishna took 6,000 elephants from Naraka’s capital, after he had defeated and 
slain that monarch. 
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Mahendra Naréyana, Gajendra Narayana, Prana Narayana, Jaya Nara- 
yana, Kshobha Narayana, and Rama Chandra.* 

The next king to be mentioned is Arimatta, who ruled the eountry 
on the south bank of the Brahmaputra from 
the neighbourhood of Gauhati, as far as Raha 
in Nowgong. He is said to have been born of a prineess of the house 
of Ráma Chandra,t who was raped by the Brahmaputra river, Ae- 
cording to the Vamsávali of Prasiddha Narayana, Arimatta ruled at 
Baidargarh until 1160 Sak. (A. D. 1238.)t 

His son Jangdél Báláhu was a mighty warrior, and and was 
engaged in constant feuds with the Kaehárí 
and Jaintid Rájás. The ruins of a fort said to 
have been built by him are still visible in Sahari Mauza, near Nowgong. 
He eventually made peace with the Kacharf Raja, and married his 
daughter, but hostilities again broke out and he was defeated. He fled 
eovered with wounds, and was drowned in the Kallang river. 

Four kings, named Mimañg, Gajang, Sribaig and Mrigang are men- 
tioned by Gundbhiram as having reigned for 
200 years at Lohityapur in Kamartpa, and as 
having been sueeeeded by Pheùguá Rájá. In Prasiddha Narayana’s 
Vamsdvali, on the other hand, it is said that Narang and Mrigahg were 
son and grandson of Arimatta, and that the latter being very pious made 
over his kingdom to Jaya Simha, a learned Brahmay of Darrang. But 
these aecounts are so vague and uncertain that it seems to be useless to 
try to reconcile them or to eonstruet a eonneeted history from them. ` 

The Pála rulers still remain to be mentioned. There is no doubt 
that kings of this name at one time possessed 
great power in the eountry, but our informa- 
tion regarding them is very meagre. Rai Guņábhirám Barua in his 


Arimatta. 


Jangal Balahu. 


Mimang, Mrigang, &c. 


Pala dynasty. 


* So Gundbhirém and an old chronicle in the possession o a Brahman, to 
which reference was made by General Jenkins in the J. A. 8. B., IX., p- 766. 
Prasiddha Naréyana’s Vamsdvalt says that Ráma Chandra was 14th in descent from 
Jitéri. Hannay (J. A. S. B. 1848, p. 464) identified Jitári with Dharma Pala, and 
says that his kingdom was in Central Assam and that the dynasty became extinct 
with Raja Sikrahka in 1478 A. D. He quotes no authority for these statcments. 

+ So the Vamsédvali of Prasiddha Narayana. Gundbhirém says that the prin- 
cess was of the Nágákhya line. 

t Tho so-called Dimuria Rájá in Kámrúp claims to be descended from 
Avimatta, and will not touch the Ari fish in consequence. Baidargarh is near Betná 
in Kimrip. Gunabhirém says that local tradition ascribes its erection to Phengua 
Raja. Traditions rogarding Arimatta’ and his son are still current amongst the 
peoplo, and their history is said to be narrated in an old putht (now very rare) which 
I havo not yet snecceded in obtaining. 
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Buranji gives a list of 17 Pala princes who reigned in Kémartipa, viz: 
Jayanta Pala, Chakra Pála, Bhimi Pala, Prema Pala, Paksha Pála, 
Daksha Pala, Chandra Pala, Náráyaņa Pala, Madhu Pála, Indra Pala, 
Simha Pala, Krishna Pála, Su Pála, Gandha Pála, Madhava Pála, 
Syaima Pala, and Lakshmi Pála. He adds that these princes were 
Buddhists, and that Lakshmi Pála was followed by a king of the name 
of Subahu who died childless and was succeeded by his Mantri Sumati.* 

There is a tradition amongst a colony of Braéhmans ( called Basat- 
tariá, i. e. 72) resident at Sudlkuchiin Kémartipa, that they settled there 
in the reign of one Dharma Pala, and a copperplate in their possession 
records a grant of land made to them by that prince. 

Another plate found recently at Benares and deciphered by Pro- 
fessor Venis, records the grant of two villages Bad& and Mundara in 
the Vishaya of Badá in the Bhukti of Pragjyotisha in the Mandala 
of Kamartpa to a Brahman named Sridhara. The date of the grant 
has not been deciphered, but Professor Venis is of opinion that it was 
about 1142 A.D, The name of the prince making the grant is Kumara 
Pala, son of Rama Pala and grandson of Vigraha Pála. The inserip- 
tion says that Ráma Pala killed a certain Rájá Bhima. Kumara 
Pala is styled Lord of Gauda, and his General is said to have 
slain a rebellious vassal named Timgya, or Tishya Deva in the East.+ 
From the mention of Rama Pala and Vigraha Pala and the title 
Gandesvara assumed by Kumara Pala, this plate would seem to prove 
that the Raja in question belonged to the Pala dynasty of Bengal, and 
the probability that this was so is strengthened by the fact that Deva 
Pala of that dynasty (who according to General Cunningham ruled 
from 850 to 885 A. D. ) is said to have conquered Kámarúpa.{ 

* Tn an ancient-looking chronicle shown by a Bráhman to General Jenkins, 
Lakhi Pála, Subahu and Sumati are mentioned first, then Jitári and his descendants, 
then the Palas, and lastly Mimang and his successors. It is almost impossible to 
give reasons for arranging these dynasties in one order rather than in another, 
particularly as it seems probable that they ruled in different parts of the country. 


It is supposed for instauece that Mimanhg, and his family reigned at Lohityapnra 
in Kámarúápa, aud that the capital of Jitéri was outsido modern Assam in the 
Jalpaiguri District. 

Tho list of Palas in this document differs slightly from that quoted in the text, 
and is given by Gencral Jenkins as follows :— 

Japandu Pála, Hari Pala, Dhamba Pála, Ráma Pála, Pakshya Pála, Chandra 
Pala, Nirdyana Pála, Mantri Pála, Haina Pála, Syéma Pála, Mactya Pála, Su Pála, 
Gandha Pála, Madhava Pála, and Lakhia Pála. The differences are however in many 
cases elearly due to misreadings of tho original. 

+ Supplement to Pandit for February, 1893. 

{ Vide copperplate found at Bhágalpur and translated by Rajendraldla 
Mittra, J. A. S. B. 1878 page 407. The conquest of Kámarúpa is however uncer- 
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Mr. Westmaeott in his “ Traces of Buddhism in Dinajpur,” was of 
opinion that the Bengal Pála dynasty at one time ruled the eountry 
north of the Padma, and Mr. Ferguson in his paper on Hinen Tsiang 
says that “ Pala kings were ruling east of the Karatoya long after 
“ Bengal had been subdued by the Senas, before whom indeed the Palas 
“ probably retreated by degrees to the north-east.” The only conquest 
in Kámarúpa elaimed by the Sena line. who sneeeeded the Pala dynasty 
in Bengal, is that of Vijaya Sena (1046-1066 A. D. ) who is said in the / 
inseviption found at Rajshahye by Mr. Metcalfe, to have eonquered the | 
Kings of Gauda, Kámarúpa, and Kalinga,* 

On the other hand it should be mentioned that the name Pala 
alone ereates very little, if any, presumption regarding the lineage of 
the rulers bearing it. Many of the Bhuiyás were named Pála, and 
Dalton speaks of an Aryan dynasty of that name whieh raled over 
Kundilya or the eountry around Sadiyé, and sueeumbed to a Chutiya or 
Kachari invasion, probably about the same time that the Koehes rose 
to power lower down the Valley. 
tain. According to Doctor Hultzsch the meaning of the verse is that Deva Pala 
supported the king of Kámarúpa against the king of Utkala (Ind. Ant. Vol XV, 
p. 808). Of. Dr. Kielhorn’s paper on the Dinajpur Inscription; J. A. 8. B., Vol. 
LXI, Part I, pp. 77 and ff. Tho line of Pála Kings is now established to be as fol- 


lows :— 
(1) Gopala I, 
| : 


| | 
(2) Dharmapala. Vakpala. 


(3) Bee A al 
(4) Vigrahapála I. 
(6) Náráyaņapála, 
(7) Rájyapála. 
(8) Gopåla II. 
(9) Vigrahapála II. 
(10) Mahipala. 
(11) Nayapala. 


(12) Vigrahapala IIT. 
It is doubtfal whether Deva Pála was nephew or son of Dharma Pala, 
Tho dates of Deva Pála, as givon.above, are those given by General Cunning- 
ham, (Rep. Arch. Sur. Ind., XI, 181). Dr Rajendralila Mittra gives 895-915 A. D. 
* J. A.S. B. 1878 page 401. It is however not very clear from his inscrip- 
tion whether the conqueror was the Sena prince or the ruler of Gauda. 
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In Glazier’s Report on Rangpur, Dharma Pala is mentioned as the 
founder of a dynasty. It is said that he was succeeded by his son 
Bhava Chandra, whose successor, Pala, was the last of the line. The 
remains of a fortified city which even now retains the name of Dharma 
Pala, are still to be seen in Rangpur, and in the Baghdwar pargana of the 
same district arc the ruins of Udayapura, the city of Udaya or Bhava 
Chandra. 

Leaving the Pala dynasty we come upon somewhat more certain 

The Khyen dynasty, ground. Tradition says that there was a cer- 
Niladhvaja. tain Brahman who had a most restless and 
troublesome cowherd. Going one day to chastise him, he found him 
asleep and a cobra shading him with its hood. He then noticed from 
the marks on his feet that he was destined to be a king. He informed 
him of the fact, released him from menial work and made him promise 
to make him his mantré when he rose to power. In course of time, 
acting under the advice of the Braliman, the quondam cowherd deposed 
the last representative of the Pala race and ascended the throne, 
making the Brahman his councillor. He assumed the name of Nila-' 
dhvaja, and bringing many Brahmans from Mithila did much towards | 
re-establishing Vedic observances. He is said to have belonged to the 
Khyen iribe, but on conversion to Hinduism, he declared his caste to be 
that of High Sidra, just as the next dynasty—the Koch—called them- 
selves Rajavamsis. He removed the capital to Kamathapura,* on the 
western bank of the Dharla in Koch Bihar. The ruins still exist, and 
are described by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton who visited them in 1809.+ 
He says that the city was very extensive, being no less than 19 miles 
in circumference, of which five were protected by the Dharlá and the 
rest by a rampart andaditch. The city was built on the usual plan, 
enclosure within enclosure, wall within wall, the king’s palace occu- 
pying the centre of the whole. 

His sou Chakradhvaja succeeded him, and the latter was in turn fol- 

Chakradhvaja, Nilam- lowed by his son Nilambara, who attained to 

bara. great power. His dominions included the 
* He was on this account known as Kamathe$vara. It is doubtful how far 
Niladhvaja’s empire extended, and it is not unlikely that in somo portions of 
Eastern Kámarúpa other rulers wero at the same timo exercising sovereign rights. 
The Musalman historians of tho time sometimes refer to Kámarúpa and Kamatha as 
if the kingdoms were distinct, and sometimes speak as if the terms wero synony- 
mous and referred to one and the same country. ‘“Comotay” is shown in the Map 
in Blaev’s Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, Vol II (Amsterdam 1650); but the map is 
too sketchy to enable the boundaries of the country to be ascertained from it. 


t Buchanan-Hamilton’s account is reproduced almost verbatim in Hunter’s 


Statistical Account of Koch Bihér, p. 362. See also Statistical Account of Raùg- 
pur, p. 314, : 
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greater part of Kámarúpa, Goalpira and Raigpur, and also part of 
Bengal. His attempts to extend his dominions were facilitated by the 
struggles which the Afghán Kings of Bengal were then makiug to 
maintain their independence of the Delhi Emperors. 

Nildmbara did much to improve communications, and amongst 
other works, constructed a magnificent road from Kamathapura to Gho- 
raghata, a portion of which still forms part of the main road between 
Koch Bihar, Raigpur and Bogra. The fall of this monareh was in 
this wise. The son of his councillor, a Brahman named Sauehi Pátra, 
was enamoured of the queen, and the king, hearing of it, ordered him 
to be killed and some of his flesh to be cooked. He then invited the 
father to a banquet, and, after making him partake of his son’s flesh, 
told him what he had eaten and explained the eireumstances under 
which the punishment had been inflieted. The councillor at once left 
the kingdom, under the pretence of making a pilgrimage to the Ganges 
in order to wash away the sin committed by his son, But his real 
object was revenge, and to obtaiu it, he went to Husain Shah, the 
Nawab at Gauda, and telling him of the weakness of the kingdom, per- 
suaded him to send a large army to invade it. The siege of Kamatha- 
pura is said to have lasted for twelve years,* at the end of whieh period 
Husain Shah gave out that he was going to abandon the siege and re- 
turn to his own country, but that before doing so, his wife wished 
to pay a visit to Nildmbara’s Rani. Under this pretenco some armed 
men were introduced into the. city in litters, and with their aid the eity 
waseaptured, Nilambara was taken prisoner and put in an iron cage 
to be taken to Gauda, but he made his cscape, and Buchanan Hamiltou 
says that in his time the common people of Kamartpa still looked for 
his restoration at some future date. The Assam chronicles fix 1498 
A. D. as the date of the capture of Kamathapura, and this date is con- 
firmed by a contemporaneous inscription found by Mr, Westmacott, at 
Maldah bearing date 907 A. H. (A. D. 1501-2 ), which belonged to a 
Madrasah built by Husain Sháh in commemoration of his conquest of 
Kamatha and Kámarúpa.t The author of the Ridz refers to the con- 
quest of these and other places, and mentions Rupa Nardyana Pala, 
Kurhwar Gosa, Lakkhan and Lachhmi Naréyana amongst the princes 
subdued. Husain Shah left his son Dányál with a strong army to com- 
plete the conquest, “but when the rains set in and the roads were closed 
“the Rajé issued with his men from the hills and in a short time they 
were all killed.” A very similar aceount is given in the Fathiyah 

* This is doubtless an exaggeration. 

+ J. A. S. B. 1874, p. 281. A. D. 1498 is also accepted by Blochmaun as the 
correct date (J. A. S. B. 1872, p- Po 

J. 36 
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i‘Ibriyah, from which it appears that the Rájá who drovo out the 
Musalmans was the Ahom king.* 

A few years later (1506 A. D. ) a Pathan named Turbuk is said to 
have advaneed as far as Koliabar, where he 
defeated the Ahoms and was not finally expelled 
from the Provinee until 1532 A. D., when he was defeated and slain, 
and his army ehased as far as the Kuratoyd river. This invasion is 
recorded in the Ahom histories, but is not mentioned by Musalman 
writers, The Mariás are said to be the deseendants of prisoners taken 
in this war.+ 

Although Husain Shah’s invasion eonstitnted the first serious 


Turbuk’s invasion, 


Marlier Musalman attempt of the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal 
invasions. to permanently ocenpy Kámarúpa, accounts are 
not wanting of earlier invasions whieh, however, seem to have partaken 
more of the nature of filibustering expeditions thau of real attempts at 
eonquest.f 
Ghiydsu’d-din Bahadur Shah is reported to have invaded Assam 
about 1220 A. D. and to have ascended the Brahmaputra as far as 
Sadiya, but in the end he was defeated and driven baek to Ganda § 
Ikhtiyarwd-din Yuzbak Tughril Khan invaded the eountry in 1256- 
57 A. D. For a time he was sueeessful and he eelebrated his con- 
quest by erecting a mosque, but, when the rains set in, and the country 
was flooded, large numbers of his men died. The king of Kamartpa 
then returned from his hiding place in the hills and gave battle. 
Tughril was killed and his army defeated, and only a few escaped to 
Bengal to tell the tale.|| Muhammad Shah, son of Tughluq Shah, 


* Blochmann, J. A. $. B. 1872 pp. 79 and 336. Tho general aceount of the 
Khyon dynasty given above is takou from Gunabhirdm’s Æsám buranji. 

+ In the Fathiyah i ‘Ibriyah it is said that they are the deseendahts of prince 
Dinyal’s army. As Turbuk’s namo is not mentioned in Musalmán histories, it is 
possible that the namo is an Ahom designation of Dányál or some other comman- 
der of the forces left by Husain Shah in Assam. 

f I do not mention Bakhtiyar Khilji’s invasion, beeause it has been shown that 
he did not, as was once supposed, eutor Assam and cross the Brahmaputra at Gau- 
hati, but that he marched northwards along the Karatoyi river which formed 
the boundary of the kingdom of Kamartpa. 

§ Gunabhirim’s sám buranji p. 81. 

|| Guņábhiráma’s Æsám buranji p. 82 and Tabagát i Nasiri 263. The practiso 
of flooding the country horo referred to was common in oarly warfare in this part 
of India. Husain Shah’s seeond invasion of Tippera was frustrated by a similar 
operation (Long’s Analysis of tho Rajmala, J. A. 8. B. 1550 p. 548 ). Cunningham 
(Arch: Surv: of India Vol XV p. 170) mentious a tradition that Mughisu’d-din was 
killed noar Sonárgáoñ, but it is not quite certain that the samo person is referred 
to, and in any easo tho version given in the text seemg to be moro authentic. 
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invaded the country in 1337 A.D. He sent “ 100,000 horsemen well 
“equipped to Assam; but the whole army perished in that land of 
“witchcraft, and no trace of it was left. He sent a seeond army to 
“avenge the former disaster, but when they came to Bengal, they 
“ would go no further, and the plan had to be given up.”* 

In the reign of Barbak, some time about 1460 A. D., Ism#’il 
Ghazi, the celebrated Pir, is said to have defeated KAmesvara, king of 
Kamaripa. The story is told at length in a manuseript found by the 
late Mr. Damant iu the possession of a fakir in eharge of Ismá’íl 
Gházi’s tomb at Kuntá Duár, Rańgpur, but no reference is made to the 
subject iu any Assam Chroniele or tradition.t 

The records of these earlier Muhammadan invasions are very seauty, 
and very few traces of them now remain, beyond a few ruined fortifica- 
tions (such perhaps as the Baidargarh already referred to ), a few ocea- 
sional finds of coins and the names of places indieating a previous 
Musalman oeeupation.$ 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to give some aecount of 
the Baro Bhuiyds. It is generally admitted 
that they were foreigners, but accounts differ 
as to the eircumstances under which they eame to Bengal & Assam. 
Buchanan's version is that twelve “ persons of very high distinetion, 
and mostly named Pala, eame from the west and settled ” at Mahasthan. 
He was of opinion that they belonged to the Bhungiya tribe. Cunning- 
ham on the other hand thinks that they were Bréhmans and that 
the name Bhniyá is a eorruption of Bhumihavra, a term applied to them 
as indication of the fact that they had taken to cultivation as a means 
of livelihood. He says that they still eall themselves Babhan, and 
claim to be Bralimans, but that their enemies say that they ave the de- 
seendants of men of low caste whom Jardsandha raised to the priest- 
hood. He mentions that they form a large part of tle population of 
Magadha, the chief representative of the elan being the Raja of Tekari, 
and from this he surmises that the Pála Rajas “must have been of 
“this caste, as they would appear to have been descendants of some of 
“the Baro Bhuihar Palas, while in their inseriptions they are silent as 
“ to their ancestry, ” 


Baro Bhuiyas. 


* Alamgirnimah, p. 731. 

+ J A. 8. B. 1874, p. 216. 

+ 30 silver coins were recently discovered near Gauhati by a cooly working on 
the Assam-Bengal Railway. They boro dates from 1810 to 1399 A. D. Most of 
them were coins issued by the independent Sultáns of Bengal. Mahmud Shah II, 
Ghiydsn’d-din Bahadur Shéh, Ilyas Shah, &e. A previous find of 88 coins at Gan- 
héti in 1880 formed the subject of an article by Dr. Hoernle in the J. A. S. B. of 
1881, p. 53. 
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Buchanan’s identification of the Baro Bhuiyds with the aboriginal 
tribe called Bhungiya or Bhuiyi was endorsed by Dalton and other 
writers, but Dr. Wise has made it clear that the word “ Bhuiya ” has 
nothing to do with caste but is simply a word formerly used to denote 
a chief or ruler.* He shows that one at least of the “ Bhuiyés” was 
a Mnusalman, and quotes Janic as follows:—“‘Non se tamen dixere 
reges sed Botones, quasi forsan Principes.” Bhuiyd therefore simply 
means chief, and connotes nothing regarding the caste of the persons 
to whom it is applied, 

Why these Bhniyás should always be referred to as 12 in number 
is less clear. It may be that the term was originally “ Bar” or “ great,” 
and somehow got changed in course of time to Baro or twelve; but this 
seems unlikely. Al that can be said in explanation is that twelve scems 
to be a favourite number to be fixed for councillors or feudatories in 
the constitution of kingdoms in this part of India The Rájá of 
Jaintid had twelve dalais, and we shall see subsequently that when 
Visva Simha came to the throne, he appointed twelve chief Ministers 
of State.+ 

The tradition current in Assam regarding the immigration of the 
Baro Bhuiyás of this Province is as follows:—A Rájá of Kamathapura 
named Durlabha Narayana went to war with another Rájá named 
Dharma Narayana, who called himself Gaudegvara—the Lord of 
Ganda.f When peace was concluded Gaudegvara§ sent seven houses 
of Brahmans and seven of Stidras ( Kayasthas ) to Durlabha who 
settled them on his frontier as lords of the marches and gave them 
lands and slaves. From the position accorded to them, it seems 
certain that they must have been persons of position in their own coun- 
try The names of the seven Brahmans were Krishna Pandita, Ra- 
ghupati, Ramavara, Lohdr, Bayan, Dharma and Mathura; and of the 
seven Kayasthas—Hari, Sri Hari, Srípati, Sridhara, Chidananda, Sada- 
nanda and Chandivara. The last mentioned, who was the ablest and 


* Tt is in fact simply the Sanskrit equivalent of the Persian word Zamindar. 
The title was sold by tho last kings of Cachar to any one willing to pay for it. 
Dr. Wise’s essays on the Baro Bhuiyás of Bengal will be found in the J, A. S. B. 
1874, p. 197 and 1875, p. 181. 

+ Cf. also the 12 misals of the Khdlisa. 

t The whole story is told at length in tho Guru Charitra. 

§ It appears that this title was often claimed, even by petty princes, and in the 
time of the visit to PaundradeSa of Jayapida, the Rájá of KéSmiré (7792813 A. D.) 
there were no less than six petty princes in the province of Gauda or Varendra 
all of whom claimed the titlo of GandeSvara. The same state of affairs is said by 
Táránátha to have prevailed in the beginning of the ninth century, immediately 
before the rise of the Pala princes. (Arch. Sur. of Ind. Vol. XV, p. 111.) 
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most learned, was chief of the Baro Bhuiyds, and acted as their priest, 
from whieh faet he was also known as Deviddsa.* A story is told 
of Chandivara to the effect that he and the other Bhuiyást went home to 
fetch their familics, and that on starting to return they were seized by 
Gaudesvara and east iuto prison Shortly afterwards a pandit from 
Benares visited the country and defeated all the learned men there in 
argument, The king eonfronted him with Chandivara, who soon over- 
came him, and he left the country covered with shame at his defeat. 
This so pleased the king that he at ouce released Chandivara and his 
companions and supplied them with boats in which to return to Kama- 
ripa, They went and settled at Paimaguri, where Chandivara earned the 
gratitude of the peasantry by constructing a bund in Bangsi pargana, 
which the Chaudhri of the place, by name Gandharva Rai, had in vain 
attempted to make. Subsequently the Bhotias raided and carried off 
a number of people including Chandivara’s son Rajadhara. Gandharva 
Rai fled to the south bank of the Brahmaputra, but Chandivara with 
the other Bhuiyds followed up the Bhotia raiders and rescued their 
captives. 

After Nildmbara had been overthrown by the Musalmans under 
Husain Shah and the latter had in their turn been expelled by the 
Ahoms, the country appears to have becn broken up, as it had often 
been before, into numerous petty kingdoms, and amongst the rulers of 
these small principalities werc twelve Bhuiyas, but whether these were 
deseendants of the Bhuiyás imported by Devcśvara or not is uncer- 
taiu. 


* His son Rájadhara was the great grandfather of Sankara Deva, the celc- 
brated religious roformer. 

+ The following list of Bhuiyds is taken from Lakshminaréyana’s Purushdvali : 
Charu, Uguri, Kusum, Kalia, Luki, Jhirgaofi, Kabila, Karnapur, Phulguri, Bijui, 
Dighala and Pratip. Of these Ugurt, Luki, Jhárgáoñ, Karnapur, Phulguri, Bijni 
and perhaps Dighala aro names of places, and Cháru, Kusum, Kalia, Kabila and 
Pratép are the names of rulers whose states are not mentionod. The twelvo 
Bhuiyás were not tho only rulers in the country during this poriod of anarehy. 
Amongst others, two brothers named Chandana and Madana are mentioned by Bueha- 
nan Ilamilton as having ruled for cight years at a plaee ealled Marálávása about 
twenty miles north of Kamathapura. In a lecture by Baba Ram Chandra Ghosh, 
quoted at pago 407 of Huntor’s Statistieal Aeeouut of Koch Bihar, it is stated 
that Chandana and Madana were the ehildren of Haria Mandal by his wife Jira. 
But as will be seen hereaftor. thore is not sufficicnt evidenee to justify this state- 
ment. The same Babi adds that Chandana became king in 1511 and was suceeeded 
by Viva Simha in 1524, after a reign of thirtcon years. Gunabhiram mentions 
tho kings of tho following plaees as having been subdued by Visva Simha :—Dimu- 
riá, Beltola, Rani, Luki, Bogai, Pántan, Boko, Bangáoŭ, Moirapur, Bholégdon, 
Chaigdéofi, Barnagar, Darrang, Kardibari, Attidbari, Kamathabari, and Balarampur. 
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Tue Kocs Kines or Kamuartrpa. 


ln the meantime the Koch chiefs were gradually rising to power, 
In tracing their history L shall follow gener- 
ally the aeeount given in the Purushandma or 
Vamédvali of Raja Lakshmi Narayana Kuar, but shall collate this with 
other versions and endeavour, where they differ, to show whieh is most 


Bisu and Sisu. 


probably eorrect. 

The aecount begins with the usual attempt to prove that the ruling 
tribe was of Kshattriya descent. It says that Sahasra, son of Rájá 
Haihaya stole the milch cow of Jamadagni. Paraśuráma, son of the lat- 
ter, on heaving of the theft, slew Sahasra and restored the cow to his 
father. In revenge, Sahasra’s sons, taking advantage of Pavasuráma’s 
absenee, killed Jamadagni and cut off his head. When Paragurdma re- 
turned, he waged a war of extermination against the Kshattiviyas and 
recovered the head of Jamadagni, whom he then restored to hfe. The 
remnant of the Kshattriyas, flying before the wrath of Paragurdma, 
assumed the guise of Meches and discarded the saercd thread, They 
multiplied rapidly, and eventually a ehicf was born whose name was 
Hidri, and who had twelve ehildren—Paubar, Phedela, Aorko Guabar, 
Fed Fedu, Barihana, Jukuabar, Kathya, Baihagn, Megha, Gorata, Jogai 
and Dukharu.* ‘Thesc sons founded twelve families and from one of 
these sprang Hari’ Mandal. One day, when his wife Hira was carrying 
his mid-day meal to him in the fields, she was met by S’iva, who had 
assumed the form of Hariá Mandal, and in that gnise consumed the 
food intended for her husband and had intercourse with her. There was 
some misunderstanding between her and her husband in the evening, 
but matters were soon put right, for Siva appeared to Hariá in a dream 
and informed him that it was he who had eaten his food and taken 
such liberties with lis wife, aud stated that as a result of his intimaey 
with her, a son would be born who would rise to be a mighty chief. 
To eomplete the story, the legend adds that the lady was none other 
than an inearnation of Parvati, who had been made to take the form of 
a Meehani as a punishment for eausing Siva’s death by a curse, Ten 
months later, on the Ist day of the Bihn, the promised son was born, 
amidst universal rcjoieings, and was named Bisu, in eommemoration of 
the time of his bith. By his second wife Jira or Dhiré, Hariá Mandal 
himself begot a son, whoin he named Sign. 

The Purushanédma eontinucs, that in his boyhood Bigu was known 
as the chief of cowherds. When he grew np, he at once began to ex- 
tend his father’s principality by bringing the country ruled by the 

* The occurrence of the number twelve will again be remarked. Tho Purusha- 
náma also speaks of the twelve song of Sahasra. 
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Bhuiyds under his power. He defeated the Bhuiyás of Uguri and 
Luki* but was defeated by Charu Bhuiyé. While wandering about 
after this defeat, he was met by Parvati disguised as a Meehani, and 
following her advice, he again attacked Charu Bhuiya at the time of 
the Baisakh Bihua, wheu his soldiers had dispersed for the festival, avd 
thus overcame and killed him and the few soldiers that were left with 
him. Following up this suceess, he defeated and slew the Bhuiyás of 
Phulguri and Bijni, the former of whom is deseribed as being of the 
raee of S‘iva.¢ He gradually extended his power, and after defeating 
all the Bhniyas, went and{ built a magnificent eity in Koch Bihár. 
He worshipped Siva and Durga and gave gifts to the diseiples of Vishnu. 
Other accounts mention that he assumed the Hindi name of Vigva 
Sinha and that his brother Sisu called himself Siva Sithha, while the 
men of his tribe who accepted Hinduism deseribed themselves as Raja- 
vamsis. He gave alms to the priests, and astrologers, and also to the 
poor and to the visitors from distant eountries. He made Sisu Yuvavraja, 
and appointed twelve ministers from the twelve ehief families of the 
Meehes, viz :—Two councillors (one for foreign and one for internal 
affairs), a commander of the army, a bralhman, an astrologer, a physician, 
a betelnut-bearer, a eook, a store-keeper, au accountant, a thér (prophet) 
and a porter. He also iutroduced a regular state organization by appoint- 
ing Thakurids over 20 eoolies, Sazkids over 100, and Mazáríis over 1,000, 
Umrds over 3,000, aud Nawdbs over 66,000. Exeluding the old and the 
young, he took au aeeount of his able-bodied male subjects, and found 
that the number of persons fit to earry arms amounted to no less than 
5,225,000. He is said to have possessed numberless elephants, horses, 
asses, buffaloes, and camels. Lt is related that he went to make war on 
the Ahoms, but fell short of provisions on the way, and thinking it 
wrong to plunder, returned home.§ He was preparing to undertake a 
second expedition, when Kali appeared to him and told him not to 
engage in war himself. She told him instead to marry, and prophesied 
that he would have eightcen sons, who would conquer the whole world. 
In aceordance with the divine mandate, he married in one day eighteen 
wives according to the Gandharva eeremony. Two of these wives 


* If this account ean be relied on, it seems te prove that the Koch Kingdom 
rose in Kámarúpa and gradually extended itself westwards, instead of beginning in 
Rangpur as is generally stated. 

+ It may be interesting to note that the use of firearms is referred to in the 
account of his battles with the Bhniyas. 

t Gunibhirima says that he took from them as tribute maga silk, cotton, cop- 
per, tin, lead, silver, gold, iron, potters’ clay, &e, 

§ The Ahom version which says that he was defcated and made tributary, is 
more likely to he the real explanation of his return. 
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came from Nepal, two from Kamaripa, one from Kasmira, four from 
Benares, three from S’onitapura (the Modern Tezpur) and two from 
Mithila. Ten months later, each of his wives gave birth to a son, the 
names of whom were NaraSimha, Malla Deva, who was afterwards known 
as Nava Narayana, Sukladhvaja, Gosaifi Kamala, Maidan, Rim Chan- 
dra, Stra Simha, Mana Simha, Mecha, Vrishaketu, Rama Narayana, 
Ananta, Dipa Simha, Hemadhara, Megha Narayana, Jagat Chandra, and 
Surya. 

Being undecided as to who should succeed him, Visva Simha, 
following the advice of Sada Siva, caused 18 different articles (includ- 
ing gold, silver, iron, carth, &c.) to be tied up in bundles, and asked his 
sons to bring each one a bundle, Nara Simha brought the bundle of 
gold, and so was appointed to be ruler of a foreign country. Malla 
Deva brought the bundle of earth, and was thus selected to succced 
his father as king. Sukladhvaja, who brought the bundle of iron, was 
made Yuvardja, while Gosaifi Kamala, because he brought the bundle 
of wheat, was declared to have for his inheritance unspotted fame and 
pnre glory, and to be destined to construct roads, monasteries and tanks. 
Minor appointments were allotted to the other sons, according to the 
contents of their bundles. 

Visva Simha died, after reigning 25 years, of sores brought ou by 
the curse of a Brahman,* but before his death, he enjoined his ministers 
never to get brides for his family from foreign races, but only from 
amongst the Mech, Koch and Kachari tribes. It is said that he was 
carried up to heaven from Sonitanagara in a chariot driven by Nandi, 
who had been sent to earth by Siva for this purpose. 

Gunabhiram tells a story which is not referred to in this Purusha- 
nama. He says that Visva Simha re-discovered Kamakhya. The story 
runs that he went to Nilachala, where he fonnd only a few houses 
of Meches. No one was at home except one old woman, who was rest- 
ing under a fig-tree, where there was a monnd which she said con- 
tained a deity. Visva Simha prayed that his followers might he caused 
to arrive, and his prayer was at once granted. He therefore sacrificed 
apigand a cock, and resolved, when the country became quict, to build 
a golden temple there. He ascertained that the hill was the site of the 
old temple of Kamakhya, the ruins of which he discovered, while the 
image of the goddess herself was dug up from under the mound, Sub- 


* He had asked the Brahman why people worship the big toe of a Braéhman, 
and on being told inreply that it was because it contained white blood, which is the 
blood of Brahma, ho had his toe pierced through with a chisel. No whito blood 
was seen, but red blood flowed and could not be stopped, and so the Brahman died 
saying, “ As you have caused me this pain, so you also shall die of sores.” 
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sequently he re-built the temple, but instead of making it of gold, 
he placed a gold coin between each brick, He brought Brahmans from 
Kannauj, Mithila, Benares, &c., to perform religious ceremonies at this 
and other temples. Gunibhiram adds that in Visva Simha’s time 
Rangalugarh was the eastern boundary of Koch Bihar. 

Taking advantage of the absence of Malla Deva and Sukladhvaja, 
who had been sent to Benares to study under 
a hermit of the name of Brahmdnanda, Nara 
Simha seized the throne. News of this occurrence was sent to Malla 
Deva by his nurse, and he at once returned with Sukladhvaja and 
defeated Nara Simha, who fled to the Morang country. Malla Deva and 
Sukladhvaja defeated the Morang king, and Nara Simha fled to Nepal, but 
the king of Nepal was similarly defeated, and he then took refuge in 
Kasmira. Being unable to cross the passes Malla Deva gave up the 
pursuit and returned to his own country. The Vamsdvali says that Nara 
Simha subsequently became ruler of Bhotán, and that Pallavas, or local 
rulers were appointed by him. Their names were Dagar, whose juris- 
diction lay in the east; Tongs4r in the south; and Paro in the west. 
Three Jongpons are also mentioned as rulers over Tasirjim, Parnakhata 
and Undiphera, respectively, and reference is also made to the “ great 
dewan of Duncrkal,” the ‘lord of correspondence.’ 

Returning to Malla Deva and Sukladhvaja, it is stated that on their 
return Mallé Deva became king and assumed the name of Nara Narayana. 
He made Sukladhvaja his Yuvardéja, under the name of Silarai, the king 
of the kites. He at once began to turn his attention to the extension of 
his kingdom, and first of all, hedetermined to carry ont the decision formed 
by his father to conquer the Ahoms. Bearing in mind the cause of 
his father’s failure, he first of all arranged for the construction of a 
road as far as a place called Parasu. Kuthar, and this task was entrusted 
to Gosaifi Kamala. The latter set to work with vigour, and at the end 
of a year had completed the road, and had also constructed tanks at re- 
gular intervals along it.* Nara Narayana then called in Hindú pandits 
and astrologers, and, after following the usual Hindi observances, pre- 
pared to start. But before doing so, he organized a Kachari dance on 
the banks of the Sankosh, and calling in the aid of a Shamanist, went 
through the aboriginal rites of his tribe, this leaning to his old tribal 
superstitions being justified in the Varnsdvali by the statement that 
Siva himself had directed him to observe them. He then started. One 
night he halted at Tamtumani, where twelve tribes brought him pre- 


Wara Narayana. 


* The remains of this road are still visible from North Lakhimpur; the portion 
which rnns through North Kámrúp and the Mangaldai subdivision is still known as 
the Gosdifi Kamala Ali. 


dis fis BY 
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sents, in consequence of which the place was called Baradala. On 
another occasion he stopped at Bhramarakunda where he built a fort 
and a monastery on a hill called Nil Khamar, a family of Kachdaris 
being appointed to attend on Trisúladeví, the goddess of the place. It 
is said that he fixed the Gositifi Kamala Ali as the boundary north of 
which the Kachari, Koch and Mech aboriginal forms of worship should 
be practised, while south of it Hindú observances were to be followed. 
Further on he halted at Singiri Parbat, and after that on the Bharali. 

In the meantime, the Ahom king who had heard of the invasion, 
summoned a meeting of his councillors, and with thcir advice, caused 
an iron goat to be made. This goat he sent to Nara Narayana, say- 
ing that if he could sever its head from its body at ono stroke he 
should have his kingdom, but not otherwise. Nara Narayana offered 
two goats to Kali, and then taking a sharp sword struck off the 
head of the iron goat with such force that the sword buried itself 
in the earth. On hearing of this, the Ahom king was filled with fear, 
and fled to Charai Kharang.* Nara Narayana then entered Garhgáoñ.t 
Finding that the Ahom king was not disposed to fight, Nara Nardyana, 
after halting for a year at Garhgaon sent word to him saying that if 
he wished to fight he should come preparcd, and that if he did not 
come, and at the same time did not surrender, he would go and attack 
him at Charái Kharang. On receiving this message, the Ahom king 
agreed to acknowledge himsclf a feudatory of Nara Narayana, and sent 
as hostages a prince named Sundara and twenty families of the Ghar- 
matha clan, together with one pot of gold and another of silver, 60 
elephants and 60 pieces of cloth. 

After that the Koch king left Garhgdon and proceeded first to 
Marang and thence to Demera. 


* According to other accounts, including that iu Gunábhirám’s Asim Buranji, 
the Ahom king is said to have for a time averted defeat by sending forward an 
army of S'údras mounted on cows. A similar stratagem is referred to in the 
Rájamálá or Chronicles of the kings of Tippera. 

+ The Purushandma states that this was formerly tho capital of the Chutiyé 
Raja. The Nhoms wero unable to cenquer this king and so made peaco with him. 
Their ruler married his daughter, and through her discovered that her father’s 
supremacy was due to the possession of a golden cat. He made his wife steal this 
for him, and when he had got it, he attacked and killed the Chutiyé Raja, 
sons fied for refuge to the Miri and Miching country. 

t Sundara and his comrades were subsequently released owing to Sundara having 
succeeded in worsting Nara Narayana in a gambling contest. The Ahom chronicles 
add that when they returned to their own country, they took back goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, and other artizans with them. (Gundbhirdm’s A’sém Buranji pp. 68 
and 117.) 


whose 
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Subsequently he deputed Silardi to go and conquer Harmesvara, 
the king of Hidamba or Cachar. It is related that Silardi broke open 
the gate of the capital with two strokes of his riding whip.* Seeing this, 
Harmeévara feared to offer resistance and at once made his submission. 
He gave 84 elephants and other presents and agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of 70,000 silver and 1,000 gold moharsand 60 elephants.t The 
Koch king then sent messengers to the Raja of Manipur, calling ou 
him to submit and pay tribute, and the Raja feeling himself too weak 
to resist so powerful a prince, at once complied with his requisition. 
His tribute is said to have been fixed at Rupees 20,000, 300 gold coins 
and ten good elephants. After this Silardi gave battle to the king of 
Jaintid and slew him with his own hand. Nara Narayana set up the de- 
ceased Rájá’s sou as king, after making him promise to pay an annual 
tribute, and theu despatched Silardi to wage war against the king of 
Tippera. It issaid that Silardi’s army consisted of 40,000 men, and 
that in the battle which took place, no fewer than 18,000 men of the 
Tippera army were slain. The king is said to have met his death, like 
the king of Jaintia, at the hands of Silardi himself. Nara Narayana 
placed the deceased king’s brother upon the vacant throne, and made 
him pay tribute to the extent of Rs. 10,000, one hundred gold mohars 
and thirty war horses. In the meantime, Viryavanta the Raja of 
Khairam, having heard of Nara Nardyana’s prowess and wishing to avoid 
the fate which had overtaken the kings of Jaintiá and Tippera, 
hastened to make submission, His tribute was fixed at 15,000 Rupees, 
900 gold coins, 59 horses and 30 elephants. He was also made to 
promise not to stamp coins in his own name, but in that of Nara 
Navayana.t Thenext victory was over the Raja of Dimurid who was 
taken prisoner, but was subsequently released on his undertaking to 
pay an annual tribute of Rs. 7,000, In the course of this expedition, 
Nara Narayana is said to have straightened the course of the Brahma- 
putra opposite Pandunatha, a place near the foot of the Nildchal hill, 
some four miles west of Gauhati. After stopping some time at a village 


* Other similar feats are attributed to Sílaríi. On one occasion he is said to 
have leapt over the Bharali river ou the back of his war horse. 

+ This story of the invasion of Cachar by Nara Náráyaņa is eoufirmed by a 
tradition current amongst the Deh4ns, a small tribe of that district, who claim to 
be descended from the Koches who invaded the district. According to their 
account, however, the leader of the expedition was not Silardi, but his brother 
Gosdii Kamala. 

t No coins of this king have as yet been found, and tho earliest coin of the 
Rajis of Jaintié which I have seen is dated more than a huudred years later. Ex- 
cluding Ahom coins, the only extant coins of this period stamped by kings in Assain 
are those issued by Nara Náráyaņa and his successors, 
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named Roha, Nara Nardyana determined to attack the king of Siratha 
(Sylhet), whose kingdom is described as being near Jaintiá, and who is 
said to have been a very powerful prince. Messengers were sent calling 
upon him to submit, but this he refused to do, and Silaréi was 
accordingly despatched with a strong force to overcome him. He met 
the army of the Sylhet king, and a battle took place which lasted 
three days. At the end of this time as the scales of victory still hung 
in the balance, Silaréi became impatient, and so soizing his sword and 
shield, he rushed forward like the kite, from which he took his name, 
and attacked the hostile army. It is related that 100,000 soldiers fell 
before his all-destroying sword, and that at last the king of Sylhet 
hinself was slain. The king’s brother Asiréi then tendered his 
submission and returned with Silarai to the court of Nara Narayana, 
who appointed him king in the place of his brother and fixed his tri- 
bute at 100 elephants, 200 horses, 300,000 Rupees and 10,000 gold 
coins.* 

Being thus victorious in three directions, Nara Narayana determined 
to invade the kingdom of Ganr (Gauda). Before doing so, he visited 
the temple of Kamakhya, which he fonnd in ruins. He intended to 
rebuild it, but being possessed by Sani (or the planet Saturn) he post- 
poned this pious act until after his proposed expedition. This incensed 
the goddess against him, and his army, which was led by Silarai, was de- 
feated by the Pasha of Gaur, after a fight which lasted for ten days. 
Silardi himself performed prodigies of valour, and after his weapons had 
been broken he disdained to fly, and so continued to fight with rushes until 
they also were exhausted, and he was taken prisoner. Subsequently, 
through the favour of Kali, he succeeded in curing the Pasha’s mother, 
who had been bitten by a snake which had been sent into her presence by 
Sílarái in the form ofa rope, In return for this cure, Silarai was released, 
and the Ganges was fixed as the boundary between the two kingdoms. 

On his return home, he and his brother at once setabout the erec- 
tion of the Kamakhya temple. Twice they erected a temple of stone, 
and cach time it fell in a night, Then Parvati appeared in a dream and 


* Sylhet was conquered by the Mnsalmáns in 1884 A. D., but may have been 
temporarily independent at the period hero referred to, which was a troublous one in 
Bengal. Or it may be that the king of Sylhet here referred to was the ruler of 
Laur, who long continued to maintain his independence of the Musalman inva- 
ders. 

+ An inscription within the temple records its erection by Silardi during the 
reign of his brother Nara Narayana. This inscription which bears date 1487 Sak 
(1565 A. D.) will be referred to again further on. Other accounts say that the 
temple took ten years to build. (Gunabhirim’s A’sdm Buranji page 68.) 
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said that the Musalmans had destroyed the old stone temple, and as it was 
now the Kali Yuga, the new one should be constructed of bricks. The 
brick temple, was constructed in six months, and then Nara Narayana 
consecrated it with numerous sacrifices, including 149 men, whose heads 
he offered to the goddess on copper plates.* He made a grant of land 
for the maintenance of the shrine, and gave away alms to the extent of 
Rs. 25,000. He also caused a statue of himself to be made and placed 
within the templet At this time he caused roads, monasteries and 
tanks to be constructed, and trees to be planted. Under his auspices 
the Sastras were published and the Ratnamálá was composed, and even 
the common people were made to study religions books. Yáktism was 
the State religion, but Vaishnavism was more than tolerated, and great 
honour was done to Sankara Deva, Deva Damodara, and other Vaishnava 
divines. The country enjoyed a period of peace and religion, and trade 
throve exceedingly. 

Two years later, the Gaur Pasha’s mother died, and Nara Narayana 
then combined with Akbar to attack him. Silarai invaded his kingdom 
with an army from the east, while Rájá Man Siigh, who was in com- 
mand of the Imperial army, advanced upon him from the west. 

The ruler of Gaur being thus attacked from two sides at the same 
time was easily defeated, and his kingdom was then divided between 
the Koch king and the Emperor of Delhi. The Pasha himself fled to 
the country of the Feringhis, 

While engaged on this expedition, news came from the capital that 
a son had been born to Silarai.{ The latter, however, was destined never 
toseo him. He was attacked by small-pox and died on the banks of the 
Ganges, after enjoining his brother Nara Narayana to take care of his boy. 
Nara Narayana performed the funeral ceremonies with great pomp, and 
at the conclusion sacrificed a bull. 

After Silarai’s death, a long period of peace ensued, during which 
the people enjoyed great prosperity, while Nara Nardyana gave such 
encouragement to religion that he became known as “the pious king, ” 


* The offering of human sacrifices was by no mcans uncommon among the 
S'áktas of former times. Similar sacrifiees wero frequently offered at Sadiy4, and 
at Beltola in Kámrúp, and it was the abduetion of four British subjects for this 
purpose which led to the annexation of Jaintiá in 1835. 

+ Two statuos, said to represent Nara Narayana and Silardi, are still to be scen 
within the temple. An older figure carved in the rock on the road leading up to 
it is said to represent Naraka, the first-recorded guardian of tbeshrine. 

t It is related that in honour of this event grants of Brahmottar land were 
made in the village of Chinakoné (in the Mangaldaéi sub-division.) This grant still 
exists. 
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In the meantime Silardi’s son, whose name was Raghu Rai, was 
growing up. He wasa great favourite with the king, and when he 
attained the age of 16, two girls were given to him as wives. It is 
added that subsequently the number of his wives reached 120. 

Shortly after Raghu Rai’s marriage, Nara Narayana himself was at 
last blessed with a son, to whom he gave the name of Lakshmi Narayana. * 
Up to this time, Raghu Rai had lived in hopes of suceeeding his uncle ; 
but hearing that he was now likely to be passed over in favour of the 
latter’s own son, he left the capital with a small following, and settled 
down at Baranagara, or Vijayanagar, where he excavated a tank and 
built a town called Ghilajaipur. Nara Narayana sent a messenger, 
named Para Karji, to recall him; but he refused to return, and when 
Karji invested the place in order to seize him, he fought with, and 
defeated him. On hearing of this, it is related that Nara Narayana 
professed to be pleased at his nephew's prowess, and as an acknowleg- 
ment thereof, sent him his wives, together with a large amount of 
money and jewels from the royal treasure-chest. A few months later, 
a heavy flood occurred, and taking advantage of it, Raghu made an 
expedition in boats and raided Bair Baku. When Nara Narayana heard 
of this, he went with an army to chastise him, but was prevented from 
attacking him by Raghu sending his 120 wives to attack Nara Narayana’s 
army. When the latter heard of this, he determined not to fight and 
so came to terms. 

The kingdom was divided into two parts, and it was settled that 
Raghu should rule the country east of the Sankosh and that Lakshmi 
should succeed his father as Raja of the country west of that river. 
Raghu continued to reside at Baranagara, He visited five places of 
pilgrimage,—Ganesa, Kedara, Gokarna, Garna, and Kamegvara; and re- 
built the Manikita Temple, which had been broken by the Musalmans.+ 
He endowed it with grants of land, and when it was finished, he 
sacrificed at the shrine 700 men, whose heads he offered to the goddess 
in copper plates. He had a large number of sons, including Parikshit, 
Indra Narayana, Jadurai, Bali Narayana, and Mana Simha. He is said 
to have been devoted to religion and to have made liberal gifts to 
Brahmans. It is related that he buried 30,00,000 Rs. under the staircase 
of his palace. In the end he was killed by a demon (daitya) sent by an 
ascetic whose company he had exhorted his son Parikshit to eschew. 


* Tt is said that Nara Narayana married Kamala-priyé, the daughter of Sankara 
Deva’s brother Rám Rai. According to other accounts, however, it was Silarai who 
married her. 

+ This is the Hayagriva Temple at Hajo, which stands on the hill called Mani. 
An inscription in the temple, dated 1583 A. D., mentions Raghu Deva as the king 
under whose orders it was re-built. 
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Parikshit, on the death of his father, went to Pragjyotishapura and 
worshipped three times at Kámákhyá. An astronomer attached to 
the temple foretold that unless he beeame king within two days, he 
would not get the kingdom for twelve years, and he accordingly set 
sail and proceeded with all haste to Baranagara, where he was hailed 
as king. It is said that his boatmen were so exhausted by their 
exertions that on arriving they all lay as if dead, and were only brought 
back to life by the tender ministrations of 140 girls (sent for the 
purpose by Parikshit) who anointed their bodies with oil and acid 
fruits, and then passed the night with them. Next morning, says the 
Vamsdvalt each boatman was married to the girl with whom he had 
slept. Parikshit is said to have built a town where North Gauhati 
now stands, and to have mounted cannon at Pandundtha, which were 
still in position at the time when the Vamsédérali was composed. 
Subsequently war broke out between Parikshit and Lakshmi Narayana, 
and the latter being worsted, went to Delhi, and giving his sister to the 
Emperor in marriage, implored him to send an army to his assistance. 

In aecordanee with his request, Paransubha and Mukarram Khan 
were sent against Parikshit. Parikshit was defeated and then 
entrenched himself in a fort which he built on the banks of the Sankosh, 
which the Musalmans besieged for a year without success. They then 
resorted to stratagem, and by floating rafts of plantain trees down the 
river by night, made Parikshit believe that they had crossed it and 
were marehing on his capital. Under this impression, he abandoned his 
intrenchments and hurried back to Vijayanagara. 

In the meantime his brother Bali Narayana, after taking refuge for 
a year with a Bara Bhuiya family residing at Manidri village in Dar- 
rang, went to the Ahom king, Svarga Narayana, and invoked his aid 
against the Musalmans. The latter took the field with a large army, 
and defeated the Musalmans, who fled across the Karatoyé. Svarga 
Narayana then placed Bali Narayana, whon he re-named Dharma 
Narayana, in charge of the conquered country, the boundaries being on 
the east the Bharali, on the west the Karatoyá, on the north the 
Gomiri mountains, and on the sonth the hills of Siri. 


COMPARISON OF THE VAMSAVALI WITH OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


Thus far the Vavisdévalt of Råájá Lakhshmi Narayana Kuar. I now 

refer briefly to other accounts of the events 

fe of the Koch with which it deals.* And first of all, as to 
the parentage of Bisu and Sisu. 


* Minor points in which other accounts corroborate it, have been noted passin 
iu the abstract of the Vamsdvali given above. 
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Raja Prasiddha Narayana’s Vamsdvali agrees with it in all particulars, 
and the account given by Gundbhirim in his Æsám Buranji is also 
practically the same. In the latter, however, Hajo is mentioned as the 
father of Hird and Jira; it does not appear from his account that either 
of them had a husband, and Siva is said to have been the father of 
Sisu as well as of Bisu. Buchanan Hamilton says that Hájo Koch 
had two daughters, Hira and Jird, of whom the former was married 
to Hariyé Mech. She had a son, Bisu, while her sister (whose husband 
is not mentioned) had a son, Sisu. He adds that Siva was claimed 
as the progenitor of both Bisu and Sisu. The Raikat family of 
Baikunthpur elaim to be descended from Sisu, and over that he was 
the brother and not the cousin of Bisu. Another account says that 
Chandan and Madan were the children of Hariyá Meeh by his wife 
Jira ‘and that Sisu and Bisu were born of his wife Hira by the god 
Svani 

From these accounts we may, I think, conclude that Sigu and 
Bisu were the children of Hariyá Mech by his wives Hírá and Jird, 
and that the latter were daughters of Hajo, who was of the Koch tribe, 
a fact which is proved not only by tle authorities mentioned above, but 
also by the fact that the existing representatives of the family still describe 
themselves as “Koch, and by the Musalman names for the country, 
Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo. Ralph Filch also refers to Sukladhvaja 
as Shukl Koch. There is not sufficient evidence for assuming that 
Chandan and Madan belonged to this family. 

There is less unanimity regarding the kings by whom the Koch 

aa kingdom was consolidated and extended and 
Pace ito. awe kines the period at which it was divided into two 
gonn parts. 

According to Buchanan Hamiltont, it was Hájo who founded tho 
kingdom, and Visva Simha who divided it into two parts, giving the 
position east of the Sankosh to Sukladhvaja and the position west of 
that river to Nara Narayana. The same version is given in the family 
history of the Rajas of Bijni. Other authorities however, agree with 
Raji Lakshmi Narayana’s Vamsdvali. Baba Rám Chandra Ghosh, to 
whose leeture reference has already been made, says that Nara Narayana 
“ with the assistance and advice of his younger brother Sukladhvaja, 
“otherwise ealled Silarai, extended his kingdom in all directions. He 
“eonquered the whole of Kámarúpa and carried off in triumph the 
“ ckhattra or umbrella of the king of Assam. The king gave to his elder 


* Lecture delivered by Bábú Rám Chandra Ghosh before the Koch Bihdr 
Hitaishini Sabha, and printed in Calcutta at the expense of the Ráj in 1865. 
+ Hunter’s Statistical Account of Rangpur, page 351. 
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“ brother, Nara Simha, the pargana of Pangé; and to his younger brother 
“ Sukladhvaja, together with the title of Rájá, he gave Bijni, Darrang, 
“Bentali (sic, Beltola?) and the northern part of the Kamakhya 
“ kshettra.” 

In Bigvesvar’s Æsám Buranji, tho agreement is still greater. He 
says: “ Rájá Nara Narayana, having no male issue, determined to appoint 
“ his nephew Raghu Deva as his successor. When old, he had a son, and 
“ Raghu Deva became hopeless. The latter therefore, quitted one day the 
“ palace, under the pretext of going a hunting, but the Raja, in order 
“to console him, allotted to him a portion of the Ráj.” 

The account given by Gund4bhirim on pages 59-71 of his fsám 
Buranji also confirms that contained in the Varmsdvali, and so does the 
allusion to the conquest of Garhg4of in the Ahom chronicles, and also 
the Mnsalmén version of the events dealt with in the Vamsdvali as 
described in the Akbarndmah, except that in the latter, Raghu’s rebel- 
lion is said to have taken place on the death of Nara Narayaua, and not 
during his life time.* 

In addition, we have contemporaneous evidence iu the shape of two 
inscriptions, one of which is inside the Kamakhya temple and, the 
other in the temple of Hayagriva at Hajo. The former runs as follows: 


“ Glory be to king Mallédeva, who by virtue of his mercy, is kind to the people; 
«who in archery is like Arjuna, and iu charity like Dadhichi and Karna; he is 
‘like an ocean of all goodness, and he is versed in many Sastras; his character is 
“oxcellent, in beauty he is as bright as Kandarpa; he is a worshipper of Kámá- 
“khyá. His younger brother Sukladeva built this temple of bright stoues on the 
“Nila hillock, for the worship of the goddess Durgá, in 1487 Saka (1565 A. D.). 
“ His beloved brother Sukladhvaja again, with uuiversal fame, the crown of tha 
“ greatest heroes, who liko the fabulous Kalpataru, gave all that was devoutly asked 
“of him, the chief of all devotees of the goddess, constructed this beautiful 
“temple with heaps of stones on the Nila hill in 1487 Saka.” 


Amongst the stone figures in the interior of this temple are two 
which are said to represent Mallideva and his brother Sukladhvaja, 

The inscription inside the temple of Hayagriva may be translated 
thus :— 

“ There was a ruler of the earth named Visva Simha; his illustrious son, the 
“most wise king Mallddeva, was a conqucror of all enemies. In gravity and 


“liberality and for heroism he hada great reputation, and he was purified by 
“religious deeds, After him was born his brother Sukladhvaja who subdued 


* It may be explained here that Muhammadan historians refer to the countries 
ruled by Parikshit and Lakhshmi Naéréyana as Koch Héjo and Koch Bihar’ respec- 
tively. Nara Nér4yana was known to the Musalmins as Bal Gosaifi, and Sukladhvaja 
as Shuk! Gosaii. 


J. 1. 38 
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“many countries. The son of this Sukladhvaja was king Raghudeva, who was like 
“the greatest man of the Raghu race : his glories spread out in all direetions; the 
‘Jord of Kámarúpa, in obedience to the order of destiny, is the slayer of the wiek- 
“ed, who was like water to the flames of the fire of sorrow of the vast populaee. 
“Of the seeds of Sukladhvaja, a king was born of the name of Raghudeva, who 
“ eonsoles innumerable persons, and is a worshipper of the feet of Krishna; the 
“king coming of age hada temple built on the hillock called Mani hillock, in 1505 
“Saka (1583 A. D.) The most skilful and effieient artisan Sridhara himself 
“ built it.” ; 

Apart from the authorities quoted in favour of the version given in 
the Vamsávali, it secms probable that that version is correet; first, be- 
cause it is far more detailed than any other, and secondly, because it is 
the version given by the descendants of Silarái who would not have 
been likely to represent him as a subject of Nara Náráyaņa if he had 
really been an independent prmcc. We may, thereforc, accept the story 
as told in the Vamsdvali as substantially correct. 

The only alternative to accepting the version given in the Vamsdvali 
is by supposing Silarai to have outlived his brother and to have rebel- 
led when Lakshmi Náráyaņa succecded him. This is the version given 
iu the Akbarnamah (J. A.S. B. 1872, page 53), and if correct would 
simplify the meaning of the inscription in the temple at Hajo. The 
aecount given in the Vamsdvali is however, so circumstantial that, in the 
absence of further evidence, it seems impossible to gainsay it. 


MUSALMAN INVASIONS DURING THE PERIOD DEALT WITH IN THE VAaAms’XVALI. 


The Vamsevali says very little about the relations of the Koch 
kings with the Mualmans, and it will therefore be useful to supple- 
ment it in this respect by accounts drawn from other sources. 

And first should be mentioned the invasion of Kálá Páhár, other- 

eee s wise known as Rájú, which took place in 
E 1558 A, D. It is said that Nara ee was 
afraid to fight him, and allowed him to pass up the Brahmaputra un- 
molested. He was a eonvert from Hinduism, and like all apostates, was 
a zealous persecntor of the faith which he had before professed, so that his 
name is remembered to this day, both in Assam.and Orissa, as the arch 
destroyer of temples and images. To him is attributed the destruc- 
tion of the old temples at Kamakhyé and Hajo, but beyond these acts 
of sacrilege, he appears to have left no mark in the country. His in- 
vasion is not referred to in the Vamsédvali, except incidentally in the 
statement that Nara Narayana rebuilt Kámákhyá “ which the wicked 
Musalmáns had destroyed.* ” 


* Ihave not referred in the text to the narrative of Ralph Fitch who visited 
Koch Bihar between 1563 and 1581, and states that the king then ruling was 
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Another incident not mentioned in the Vars- 
Nara Narayana’s submis- dvali is that related in the following extract 

; o from the Akbarnámah :*— 

“ To the events of this time (1578 A. D.) belongs the arrival of the 
“ Peshkash from Bengal and Koch Bihar. Raja Bal Gosaifi (Nara 
“ Narayana) who is Zaminddr of Koch, submitted again, and scent valu- 
“able presents from Bengal, with 54 elephants, ” 

On the other hand, the Musalman historians of the period mako 
no mention of the assistance said to have been rendered by Nara Nara- 
yaya in the subjugation of Daud Shah. 

. Tho Akbarnémah tells us that when hostilities broke out between 
Lakshmí Náráyaņa and the ruler of the eastern Koch kingdom, the for- 
mer made his submission to the Emperor and met Rájá Mán Singh at 
Anandapur. It is added that he gave his daughter in marriage to the 
latter, and not to the Emperor as stated in the Vamsévali. 

In the Túzuk i Jahdngirt it is stated that, in 1618 A. D., Lakshmi 
Narayana paid his respects personally at court in Gujrat and presented 
a nazzar of 500 molars. 

The invasion of Parikshit’s kingdom however, is attributed, not to 

Invasion of Parikshit’s the initiation of Lakshmi Narayana, but to a 
Kingdom. complaint made by Raghunátha, the Zamíndár 
of Sosang, whose family Parikshit had imprisoned. 

The Pddishthnamah coutains a full account of the invasion which 
followed. The following abridgment is taken from the translation 
given by Blochmann in the J. A. S. B. for 1872 (pages 53-62). 
Mukarram Khan invaded Koch Hajo with 6,000 horse, 12,000 foot and 
500 ships, and took Parikshit’s fort at Dhubri, at which place he halted 


named Suckel Conse (Suk! Koch or Sukladhvaja), because the part of the kingdom 
which ho visited was west of tho Sankosh (cf. Blochmann, J. A. S. B., page 240), and 
this part has nevor been claimed as having at any timo belongod to S’ukladhvaja 
or his descendants. It is clear, therefore, that there must be some mistake, and as 
Sukladhvaja was afar more prominent man than his elder brother, the roal king, 
it is not unlikely that Ralph Fitch thought that he was tho ruler de jure as well 
de facto. Orit may be, that Ralph Fitch’s visit took place during the year for 
which, according to Gunabhirdm, Nara Narayana left his kingdom in charge of 
Silardi and wandered about in disguise, in order to avoid the disaster which it was 
supposed would ensue from the influence of the planot Saturn, under which tho 
astrologers asserted that he had had the misfortune to come. The story of his 
temporary abdicatiou is not improbable, as the Ganaks have always exercised almost 
unlimited power over credulous converts to Hinduism, and we havo an exact parallel 
in Ahom history in the case of the king Siva Simbha, who abdicatod in 1720 A. D. 
in favour of his wifo Philesvari, in conseqttenco of an adyorse prediction by the 
astrologors attached to his court. 
* Lucknow edition, LIL, pago 207. 
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during the rains. Parikshit was defeated in a naval engagement in 
the Gajadhar river and retreated, first to Khelah and afterwards to 
Budhnagar on the Manas, where he at last surrendered, and by the 
Emperor Jahaingir’s orders, was sent to Court. His brother Bali 
Narayana, or Baldeo, as he is called by the Musalman historian, fled to 

the Ahom king. 
The Musalmans proceeded, under Sayyad Hakim and Sayyad Abé 
TaI OF anes Baqr, to invade the country of the Ahoms, but 
Asson. were destroyed in a night attack. A fuller 
account of this invasion is contained in the Ahom chronicles, where it 
is stated that the Musalmáns proceeded as far as Bishņunáth. They were 
at first victorious and took many captives, but were subsequently de- 
feated by the Ahoms, who had called in the aid of the Kachdaris of 
Khaspur. The cause of the invasion is said to have been the murder 
by the Ahom garrison, at Koliabar, of a Muhammadan trader who was 
suspected of being a spy. It is stated that Aba Baqr (who is called 
Babakar in the Ahom Buranjzi) and his son Ghiydsu’d-din were slain in 
the battle, and that the body of the latter was taken back to Hájo and 

buried there.* 

The Pddishdhnémah continues that Bali Narayana} then persuaded 


* Gundbhirém says that this invasion is described in the Guru Bhatima, a col- 
lection of hymns written shortly after the time of tbe occurrence by Sankar Deva 
and his disciple and successor, Madhava. I have not been able to procure a com- 
plete collection of these hymns, but ina selection of them published by Haribilis 
Gupta, the only Musalman invasion referred to (page 79) is one in which the ruler 
of Gaur is said to baye been utterly defeated by Nara Náráyaņa. In this account, 
the destruction of images is not mentioned, and it is possible that some other inya- 
sion is referred to. 

+ The Ahoms called him Dharma Náráyaņa. In Ahom histories it is said that 
Bali Narayan or Ragbu Deva (accounts differ) gave the daughter of tbo latter—Mai- 
galdai by name—to Pratapa Simha in marriage. Mangaldai town and river are said 
to be named after this princess. 

Ghiyisu’d-din is said to have been a very pious and Icarned man, and the sanc- 
tity attaching to his tomb was consequently so groat, that it became a very sacred 
placo in the eyes of the Musalmans, and was acoordingly known as Powa Mekka. 
The origin of this name is differeutly accounted for by a writer in the Calcutta 
Review of 1867. He says that after tbe death of Husain Sbah’s son, Dányálł. 
Sultan Ghiydsn’d-din succeeded him, aud brought a colony of Musalmans to Haju 
and made large assignments of lands for religious purposes. He resolved to build 
a grand mosquo at Hajo, aud brought oarth from Mekka to give additional sanctity 
to the place. He died however before completing the mosque, and was buried 
under the holy earth. It is not known from what sourco this writer derived hig 
information, but it seems on the face of it more probablo than the othor story, as it 
is hard to believe that a vanquisbed army would carry a corpse so great a distance 
as from Bishnundth to Hajo. On the other hand, it is unlikely that Musalméns re- 
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the homs to invade Hájo, and the latter agreed and sent him 
BAUR Agana Mopalns thither with an army. He retook Darrang, 
Darrang. and reinforcing his army by some discontented 
Musalmin Jagirdars of Hajo, seized also perganas Luki and Bháo- 
manti, and finally attacked ‘Abdu’s-sal4m, the Musalmin Governor of 
the country. 

It is not stated how long these events took, but it would appear 
from other sources of information, that a considerable time must have 
elapsed between the retaking of Darrang and the attack on ‘Abdu’s- 
salám which led, as will be noted further on, to the defeat and death of 
Bali Narayana. 

The defeat of Parikshit is stated to have taken place in 1614 A. D. 
and the final overthrow of Bali Narayana in 1637. The Ahom chroni- 
cles place the defeat of bá Bakr in 1549 Sak or 1627 A. D. and state 
that his army was pursued and the Ahom rule extended as far as 
Ganhati, and that Bali was set up as a tributary of the Ahoms in Darrang 
and Gaja Narayana, brother of the latter, at Beltolé. Subscquently, it is 
stated, Pratapa Simla became lord paramount of the Rájás of Rant, 
Luki, Mairdpur, and other places. These events must have taken time 
to bring about, and it may therefore, I think, be assumed that Bali be- 
came ruler in Darrang at least, if not also in part of Kámrúp, imme- 
diately after Abá Baqr’s defeat in 1672, so that he ruled there for ten 
years before his final conflict with the Musalmans.* 

On being attacked by Bali, ‘Abdu’s-salém reported matters to 
War between Bali Nara- Jsl4m Khan, Governor of Bengal. Reinforce- 

yana and Abdu’s-salam. ments were at once sent to him, but owing to 

the treachery of Sattrajit, the Thanddar of Pindu, the dispositions of 
the Musalmans were not as effective as they might otherwise have been. 
In several engagements in the neighbourhood of Páņdú, however, suc- 
cess remained with the Muhammadan army. 

Subsequently, as ‘Abdu’s-salam was moving his fleet from Srighat 
towards Hajo, he was attacked at night by the Ahom fleet which num- 
bered 500 ships. Sattrajit took the first opportunity to retire with 
his fleet, and the Musalmaus were beaten. Bali Narayana followed up 
this success by laying siege to Hájo, and after cutting off his supplics, 
forced ‘Abdu’s-salam to treat. The latter went with his brother to the 
hostile camp, where he was at once seized and sent off to Garhgdof. 


mained at Hajo after prince Danyél’s defeat, as Visva Simha was then rapidly rising 
to power. Besides, tho Fathiyah i ‘Ibriyah says that the whole of that prince’s 
army was killed or captured. (J. A. S. B. 1872, page 79.) 

* In Gunabhirim’s d’sém Buranji it is said that Bali Néréyana fixed his capital 
at Mangaldai in Darrang, and ruled well. 
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The Musalmans then tried to force their way through the enemy, but 
were all cut up in the attempt. 

In the meantime, Parikshit’s son Chandra Narayana, who had estab- 
lished himself with 6,000 or 7,000 Ahoms and Koches at Karaibari, was 
attacked by the troops left at Srighat and forced to retreat to pargana 
Solmari. He was killed shortly afterwards. The Musalmans then 
marched to Dhubri where they found and arrested Sattrajit, who was 
subsequently executed for his treachery, and thence proceeded to Jogi- 
ghopa, at which place as well as at Hirápur on the opposite bank of 
the Brahmaputra, Bali Narayana had erected strong fortifications, his 
fleet being anchored between the two forts. They were harassed on 
their way by the enemy’s troops, but drove them off, and after several 
assaults, they forced Bali Narayana to retreat, and followed him across 
the Mands river. He retreated to Budbnagar where he threw up a 
strong entrenchment, but withdrew to Chothri on hearing that Muham- 
mad Zaman was marching against him with a strong detachment, under 
the guidance of Uttama Narayana, the son of Sardarbar, Zamindar of 
Budhnagar, who was well acquainted with the country, 

This detachment halted at Bishunpur for the rains, but was shortly 
afterwards attacked by Bali Narayana, who had received reinforcements 
which brought the strength of his army up to 40,000 men, He threw 
up fortifications at the Kalapani river, about three miles from Bishuu- 
pur, behind which he encamped on a well-selected site, protected by 
rising ground, a river difficult to cross, and dense jungle. From this 
vantage ground he harassed the Musalmans by repeated night attacks. 

At the close of the rains, in spite of Bali Nardyana’s efforts to pre- 
vent it, a junction was effected between the detachment at Bishunpur 
and the main body of the Musalman army, which had spent the rains 
at Chandankot. Having united their forces they attacked and defeated 
Bali Nardyana, who fled to Darrang. A son of the Ahom king was 
taken prisoner in this battle and was put to death together with all the 
other prisoners. The Ahom forts at Pandu and Svighdt were then 
taken together with 500 war sloops and 300 guns, and Koch Hajo again 
became a Musalmaén province. Fort Kajli (at the junction of the 
Kallang and the Brahmaputra) was also taken, and a detachment was 
sent to Darrang to hunt down Bali Náráyaņa who fled to Singiri, where 
he and his two sons shortly afterwards died. Gauhati was sclected as 
the seat of Government of the Musalman proconsul, and a financial 
scttlement of the country was effected. 

As already stated, the final overthrow of Bali Narayana is said to have 
taken placo in 1637 A. D. Strango to say no mention of this struggle 
is made in any loeal history. 
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DATES OF THE KINGS MENTIONED IN THE VAMSAVALI. 


Rajé Lakshmi Narayana’s Varńıśávali mentions only one date—that of 
the erection of the Kámákhyá temple, and it is not very easy to fix the 
exact dates of the kings to whom it refers. Sone dates are given in 
the Vamsévali of Prasiddha Narayana, in Gundbhirdm’s 4’sém Buranjt, 
in Buchanan Hamilton’s account of Raigpur and elsewhcre,* but these 
authorities often differ amongst themselves, and it is therefore necessary 
to examine the matter in some detail. 

It will perhaps be easiest to arrive at the truth by dealing in the 
Dates of Raja Nara Nara- first instance with the dates of Raja Nara Nárá- 

yana yapa, Three different dates are assigned for 
the time when he ascended tlie throne in succession to his father Viśva 
Simha, viz., 1528 A. D. by Guņábhirám, 1534 in Prasiddha Náráyaņa’s 
Vamsdvali, and 1555 by Bábú Rám Chandra Ghosh. 

His death is said to have occurred in 1584 A. D., and Prasiddha 
Náráyaņa’s Vamsdvali and Guņábhirám’s A’sém Buranji agree in fixing 
1581 as the date of Raghu’s accession to power in the eastern part of 
the old Koch kingdom, while the inscription in the Hayagriva temple at 
Hajo, which was built during his reign and bears date 1583 A. D., helps 
to confirm this as the date of the division of the kingdom. 

It is recorded in the Akbarnémah that Lakshmi Nardyana who had 
then succeeded his father, made his submission to the Delhi Emperor 
and paid his respects to Raja Mán Singh in 1596 A.D. On the other 
hand, the Musalman historians refer to Nara Náráyaņa as still reigning in 
1578.4 Itis thus certain that Nara Narayana died between 1573 and 
1596 A. D. and we may therefore, I think, confidently accept 1584 as 
the approximate date of his death. 


* Ido not refer to tho dates given in tho manuscript eopy of the Yogini 
Tantra in the possession of a Brahman of Hanli Mohanpur, as it appears that they 
are not trustworthy, so far as these earlier kings are concerned. Prior to tho 
aeecssion of Mahondra Narayana in 1660, only four dates are given, viz., the ereetion 
of Hajo and Kamakhya and tho aceessious of Visva Singh and Raghu Deva. The 
two former, which eould always be ascertained from the inseriptions in the temples 
thomselves are correct, but the two lattor—1495 A. D. and 1555 A. D. are obviously 
wrong. It seems probable that tho eollection of dates in this volume was not 
eommeneed until long after the time of those two kings, and that when it was 
undertaken, their dates were filled in by guess work. 

+ Bloehmann, J. A. 8. B. 1872, page 58. 

t Bloehmann, J. A. S. B. 1875, pago 306. The name of the rnler mentioned in 
the Musalmán aecount is Bál Gosaiii, but this is elearly only anothor name for Nara 
Narayana. Bloehmann says that Bal Gosaiti was the son of Nara Narayana and fathor 
of Lakshmi Narayana, but this must be a mistake, as neither in the very full aeeount 
contained in the Vamsdévali uor in any other local narrative, is mention made of any 
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It is less easy to come to a definite conclusion regarding the date 
of his accession. According to the Vamédvali of Prasiddha Narayana, 
this took place in 1534; Gunabhirdm following Bisvegvar places it 
in 1528 and Baba Ram Chandra Ghosh in 1555 A. D.* The last men- 
tioned date may be at once rejected, on the testimony of a silver coin 
of this king which was found some years ago in the Garo Hills and 
published in the J. A. S. B. for 1875, page 306.4 This coin is dated 
1477 S’ak (1555 A. D.), or the very year fixed for Nara Nardyana’s ac- 
cession by Babi Ram Chandra, and as he had to fight with his brother 
Nara Simha before obtaining the throne, it is extremely unlikely that 
he began to issue coins in the very first year of his reign. It is much 
more likely that the time when this money was coined, formed the se- 
cond period in his reign, namely, the interval of peace which followed 
his earlier expeditions and preceded the second war against the ruler 
of Gaur. 

Perhaps the best way of arriving at the probable date of his suc- 
cession will be to calculate it from several independent data, and then 
to strike an average. The Akburndmah says that his son was born 
when he was fifty years of age. As the latter ascended the throne on 
his father’s death without, it would appear, the help of guardians, he 
cannot at that time have been less than 15 years of age. On this cal- 
culation Nara Narayana must have been born in 1519 A. D., and as he 
was still a student when his father died, he cannot at that time have 
becn much more than 15 years of age. This would bring his accession 
to 1534 A. D., which is the very date mentioned in Prasiddha Narayana’s 
Vamsdvals. 

Another way of arriving at the probable date of his sneccssion is 
by calculating what time would be required for the different events 
referred to in the history of his reign, which occurred prior to the evec- 
tion of Kamakhya temple, the date of which (1565 A. D.) is known 
to us by the inscription in the temple itself and by the concurrent tes- 
timony of Prasiddha Narayana’s Varusévali, and the manuscript edition 


ruler between Nara Narayana and Lakshmf, and all aliko agree in saying that tho 
latter was the son of the former. Besides Blochmann says that the brother of Bál 
Gosaiii was Sukl Gosaiñ, who can be none other than Sukladhvaja. In his 
notice of the Akbarndmah (J. A. 8. B. 1872, page 52) he quotes a passage which says 
that Bal Gosaifi lived the life of an ascetic and did not marry until he was 50 years 
old, when he took a wife by whom he had a son named Lakshmi Nérdyana. Lastly, 
on page 160 of tho number of the Jowrnal just quoted, Blochmann himself, in a 
footnote, explains that Nara Narayana is called Bál Gosaifi in the Akbarndmah. 

* Statistical Acconnt of Koch Bihér, page 407. 

+ A similar coin of Nara Náráyaņa bearing the same date had been previously 
published in J, A. S. B. 1856, page 547, by Rajendralila Mitra, 
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of the Yogini Tantra iu the possession of the Brahman of Hauli 
Mohanpur. 

Briefly these events are :— 

(1.) Expulsion and pursuit of Nara Simha, 

(2.) Construction of Gosaiii Kamala Ali. This is said to have 
taken a year to make, but the real time it took was 
probably considerably longer. 

(3.) Invasion of the Ahom kingdom. The Ahom chronicles 
mention at least two expeditions, and the Vamédvals 
relates that Nara Narayana remained a ycar at Garhgáoñ 
before the Ahom king submitted. 

(4.) Conquest of Hiramba or Cachar, 

(5.) War with the king of Jaintia. 

(6.) War with the king of Tipperah. 

(7.) War with the king of Dimarua. 

(8.) War with the king of Sylhet, 

(9.) War with the ruler of Gaur. 

(10.) Silardi’s detention at Gaur. 

(il.) Erection of Kamakhya. According to the Vamsdvali this 
was carried out in six months, but other accounts say 
that the temple took ten years to build. 

It is difficult to arrive at any exact conclusion as to the time which 
these events occupied, but bearing in mind the difficulties of locomotion 
at that time, and the fact that between each war it would probably be 
necessary for the Raja to spend some time attending to the internal 
affairs of his kingdom and consolidating his rule, I do not think it 
would be safe to allow a smaller period than 30 years for these occur- 
rences, Deducting this period from the date of the erection of Kama- 
khy4, we get 1585 A. D., as the date of his accession, which is again 
very nearly the date quoted in Prasiddha Narayana’s Vamsavali. On the 
other hand, the Ahom chronicles fix 1562 as the date of his invasion of 
their country, and as this is one of the earliest events of his reign as 
recorded in the Purushandmah, it would seem that his reign could not 
have commenced long before that date. As, however, it is certain that 
Kámákhyá was rebuilt in 1565, and all the intervening events could 
not possibly have occurred within the short space of three years, it is 
clear either that this date is incorrect or else that the Vdmsdvali does 
not record events in their historical sequence. On the whole the weight 
of the evidence seems to show that Nara Náráyaņa came to the throne in 
1534 A. D., or soon afterwards. 

The same dates, of course, represent the conclusion of Visva 
r : Simha’s reign. As regards its commencement, 
yE it will be remembered that Nilambara was over- 
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thrown by Husain Shah in 1498 A. D., and that afterwards Chandana and 
Madana reigned fora few years at Maralavasa, a placo some 20 miles north 
of Kamathapura. If, therefore, Chandana and Madana ruled the whole of 
the country formerly under tho sway of the Khyen Rajas, it would be 
impossible for Visva Simla to have begun to vule before 1515-1520 A. D. 
It has, however, already been shown that after the fall of Nilambav, there 
was no ruler of the whole kingdom, but that many petty chiefs exer- 
cised supreme power in different parts of the country. This being so, 
there is no reason why Visva Simha should not have begun to rule some 
portion of the country while Chandana and Madana still held sway at 
Maralavasa. Buchanan Hamilton says that “the Bihár Rajas reckon 
by the era of their ancestor, Visva, whom they suppose began to govern 
in the Bengal year 916 or 1509 A. D.,” and as this, on the date arrived 
at for Nara Narayana’s accession, would give him a reign of 25 years, 
there sccms to be no reason for discrediting the date thus assigned for 
Visva Simha’s accession. We have seen that this princo gradually rose 
from the position of onc of many petty chiefs to be ruler of the whole 
country from Rangpur to Kamaripa, and that he eventually found 
himself strong enough to march against the Ahom king in Upper 
Assam. It is very unlikely he could have effected all this in a shorter 
time than that allowed him according to the above calculation, Finally 
Lakshmi Narayana’s Varısávali mentions 25 years as the duration of his 
reign, and this is exactly the period intervening between 1509, the date 
of his accession according to the Koch era, and 1534, the date of his 
death .aecording to Prasiddha Náráyaņa’s Vamsdvalt. 

Turning now to the kings who succeeded Nara Narayana, it has al- 
ready been shown that Raghu Deva probably 
became king of the country east of the San- 
kosh in 1581 A. D. Gunabhiram and Prasiddha Nardyana’s Vamsdvali 
agree in saying that his death took place in 1593 A. D., and we know 
from tho Pdadishéhndmah that Parikshit was ruling when Jahangir came 
to the throne in 1605. We may, therefore, accept 1593 as the approxi- 
mate date of Raghu’s death. 

According to Gunabhirdm, Parikshit died in 1606 A. D. at Patna, 
The Pddishéhndémah, however, places his defeat 
by Mukarram Khan in 1613-14, so that accord- 
ing to this account, his death must have taken place about 1614 or 1615 
Ay 1D), 

Bali Narayana, who succeeded Parikshit, is said by Gundbhiram 
to have died in 1634 A. D.,* but it appears from 
the account given in the Pddishdhndmah that 


Raghu Deva’s dates. 


Parikshit’s dates, 


Bali Narayana’s dates, 


* The same date is given in Prasiddha Naréyana’s Vamsevali, 
d . 
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this is too early. Aceording to this authority his death took place 
in 1637. 

Regarding Lakshmi Náráyaņa, who succeeded his father in the 
western portion of the Koch kingdom in 1584 
A. D., we know from Musalman sources that 
he was still reigning in 1618. Babu Rám Chandra Ghosh says that 
he died in 1622 A. D. 

The dates of these earlier Koch Kings appear therefore, to be ap- 
proximately those shown in the following ge- 
nealogieal tree. 


HAJO (PROGENITOR OF KOCH RAJAS). 
| 


Lakshmi Narayana’s 
dates. 


Summary. 


| | 
Viśva Sinha (1509-1534) Siva Simha (Ancestor of Raikat family) 
| 


| | 
Nara Narayana (1534-1584) Silarai 
l 


| 


| | 
Lakshmi Narayana (1584-1622) Raghu Rai (1581-1598, ) (Raja of 


(Raja of Koch Bihar) Goálpárá, Kámrúp, and Darrang) 
| 
P Tok a 
Parikshit. Bali Narayana. Gaja Narayana. 
(1593-1614) (1614-1637) (Raja of Beltola) 


(Raja of Darrang) 


| 


Vijita T 
(founder of the Bijni dynasty) 
Supsrquent Hisrory of THE Koon RJS. 
The subsequent history of the descendants of Lakshmi Narayana will 
be found in Hunter’s Statistical Acconnt of 
K oer eat at Koch Bihar, pages 409-426, and the only addi- 
tional information of any importanee of which 1 am aware, is that 
contained in the extracts from the Fathiyah i ‘Ibriyak which were pub- 
lished by Blochmann in the J. A. S. B. for 1872, pages 63-68, From 
these extracts it appears that in 1558 A. D., during the wars for the 
succession to the Delhi throne, Rájá Bhima Narayana took advantage of 
the disturbed state of the country to make raids into Ghorachat and 
attempted to recover Kámarúpa. In the latter endeavour he was thwart- 
ed by Jayadhvaja Simha, the Xhom king, who had also sent an army 
into Kamartipa. When Mir Jumla became governor of Bengal, he at 
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once took steps to punish Bhima Narayana and Jayadhvaja Simba and to 
reeover the lost territory. He began by invading Koch Bihar, Bhima 
Narayana, asked for pardon, but Mir Jumla refused to accept his ex- 
cuses, and in November 1661, he started from Jahdngirnagar with his 
army. Bhima Narayana had fortified the road via the Yak Duar, and 
also the Khuntaghdt road, which passed by Réngémati, but had neglect- 
ed to protect a third which ran through the Morang country. By 
this road, therefore, Mir Jumla advanced. The Raja fled to the 
Bhotin hills, and the greater part of his baggage and guns and other 
munitions of war was captured by Mir Jumla’s army. The latter sent 
to the Dharma Raja of Bhotan, requesting him to deliver up Bhima 
Narayena, but this the Deva Raji refused to do. Being pressed for time, 
Mir Jumla did not stay to enforce his request, but proceeded to carry 
out his projected invasion of Assam. 

The Koch King is described in the Fathiyah i ‘Ibriyah as being 
noble and mighty and fond of company. He was a great wine-bibber, 
and was so addicted to tho pleasures of his harem, that he neglected 
to look after his kingdom. He had a magnificent palace. There were 
flower beds in the streets, which were lined on each side with rows of 
trees. Tho weapons of the people were swords, firelocks and poisoned 
arrows. , 

This invasion by Mir Jumla is not mentioned in the account given 
by Hunter. Moreover, the name of the king at the time in question 
is said by him to be Prana Náráyaņa who came to the throne in 1627 
and died in 1666 A. D. 

The omission to refer to the invasion may be explained by the fact 
that it left no permanent effect. Mir Jumla advanced, and the king 
retreated without giving battle, and apparently returned again to his 
capital as soon as Mir Jumla vacated it. The discrepancy in the 
matter of names is also of very little importance. The character of 
the king as pourtrayed by Hunter agrees closely with that given in 
the Fathiya i ‘ibriyah ; we know that Viśva Simha, Nara Narayana, Sil- 
arai and others of the family bore each two different names, and therc is 
thus no reason why Prana Narayana should not also have been known 
as Bhima Narayana. 

After Parikshit’s defeat, his son Vijita Náráyaņa was confirmed by 
the Musalméns as Zamíndár of the country 
between the Manas and the Sankosh. He set- 
tled at Bijni and is the ancestor of the existing Bijni family. Under 
the auspices of this family, a small pamphlet was issued, some years ago, 
giving anaccount of Vijita’s successors, but as they wero not independent 
princes, there would be little use in dwelling on their history. It may, 


Bijni Family. 
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however, be interesting to note the present status of the family and the 
manner in which it was created.* Under Mughal rule, the Rajé paid 
an annual tribute of Rs. 5,998, which was afterwards commuted to an 
annual delivery of 68 elephants, The Nazim used to make up for short 
deliveries by sending a Suzdwal into the Raja’s estates and levying the 
balance due by force, but when the East India Company came into pos- 
session of Bengal, this method of recovering ontstanding payments was 
abandoned, and during the years 1776-1787 A. D., only 90 elephants were 
received out of the 816 which should have been supplied. The contribu- 
tion of elephants was again changed for a money payment in 1788, the 
amount fixed being Rs. 2,000. Two years later the Raja agreed to pay 
another thousand rupees a year, but this offer was declined by the 
Governor-General, on the ground that the chance of losing the attach- 
ment of a Zamindar in possession of a border estate should not be risked 
for the sake of Rs. 1,000. Subsequently a deduction of Rs, 850 
from his annual payment was allowed as compensation for the abolition 
of sdyar, so that the family now pay a total revenue of only Rs. 1,150, 
for an estate, the annual collections from which amount to very nearly 
two lakhs of rupees.t 

In Darvang, Bali Nardyana was succeeded by Mahendra Narayana, 
who is said to have made large grants of Brah- 
mottar land to Brdhmans. He dicd in 1643 
A. D., and was succecded by his son Chandra Naréyana, who died in 1660, 
and was followed by his son Surya Narayana. This prince is said to 
have been worsted in battle by Manzir Khan in 1682, and taken cap- 
tive to Delhi.t He escaped, but declined to resume his place as 


Darrang family. 


* This information is extracted from a note by Mr. Forbes in 1875, on certain 
bundles of paper reccivod from the Board of Revenue. 

+ It has been argued that the estate has never been permanently settled, that 
the payment is of the nature of a tribute and not an assessmont, and that as Bijni 
is no longer a border estate, the reason for an unduly low assessment no longer 
exists. But this is a matter with which we are not at presont coucerned. 

{ According to Gunabhirém. Prasiddha Náráyaņa’s Vamsdvali says, that Man- 
súm Khén was the name of the Musalmén leader, and fixes 1675 as the date of the 
occurrence. Tho manuscript Yogini Tantra on the other hand, says that it took place 
in 1709 A.D. No mention is made of the matter by Musalmén historians, and even 
the name of the Muhammadan leader does not appear in their accounts of events 
in Kámrúp. I have not mentioned Mir Jumla’s invasion, which took place during 
this prince’s reign, as that invasion was directed against the Ahoms, and thore 
is no record of any conflict between Súrya Narayana and the Musalméns. The only 
reference to this king in the Fathiyah i ‘Ibriyah is the following :—“At this time 
Makar dhvaj, Rájá of Darrang, who is subject to the Raja of Assam, came and 
paid his rospects to the Nawab (at Gauhati), presentod an elephant, received a 
Khil‘at, was promised protection, and was ordered to travel with the army.” 
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Rájá.* He was sueeeeded by his brother Indra Narayana, who was at that 
time only five years old. During his minority, the Ahoms took advantage 
of dissensions amongst his councillors to strengthen their hold on the 
eountry. Darrang alone remained in his possession, and even for this 
he had to pay an annual tribnte. During his reign, Darraig is said 
to have been surveyed under the orders of the Ahom Rájá, presuma- 
bly with the object of ascertaining the amount of tribute whieh Indra 
Narayana would be able to pay.t When his son Aditya Narayana suc- 
eeeded him in 1725, the kingdom eonsisted only of that portion of the 
present sub-division of Mangaldai, which lies south of the Gosaifi 
Kamala Ali, and three years later, the greater part of this small ves- 
tige of the heritage of his aneestors was wrested from him by his 
yonnger brother, Madhu Narayana, who took also one of the two family 
idols.{ From this time, the family sank into comparative insignifi- 
eanee, They were now mere subordinates of the Xhoms, and exer- 
eised no powers except sueh as were eonferred on them by the Ahom 
prinee. 

Later on, their position was still further redueed, and instead of 
being tributaries, they were simply agents for the Ahom King, and in 
return for managing Des Darrahg were allowed the lands which were 
cultivated by their personal slaves and servants, whieh were surveyed, 
and carefully recorded in the state reeords of the Ahoms.§ When 
the English eame into possession of the conntry they were allowed to 
retain these lands subject to the payment of half the usual revenue 
on the area under enltivation, so long as they themselves remained in 
possession. On alienation of any of these lands, however, the privi- 
lege of paying at half rates is withdrawn, and an assessment at fnll 
rates introduced. The existing representatives of the family still hold 
most of the land originally granted to them, but owing to their bad 
management and extravagant habits, they are now redueed’ to a eondi- 
tion of eomparative poverty. 


* In Prasiddha Nardyana’s Varédvali, it is said that he was detaincd in Bengal 
for 50 years and only returncd to Assam in 1725 A. D., where he died ten years 
afterwards. 

+ According to the manuscript Yogini Tantra this survey took place in 1707 
A. D., and was carried out by one Dhanirdma. 

f These are the Durga or Buri Gosainf and Siva or Burd Gosaifi. The gold 
ornaments of these two idols were stolen within a few months of cach other, some 
seven years ago. 

§ Report on the Darrang district by Vaptain Mathie, Principal Assistant, 
dated 15th February, 1835. 
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